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PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 
ASPREYS are in a position to offer exception- 

ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 

UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition, 

means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR AND SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. Tel.- Temple Bar 1181-2. 

















ANKER’S WIDOW desires to rent or run good 
going Hotel; may purchase later.—Box 282. 


ENSON AND HEDGES, of Bond Street, can 

now supply Cigarettes and Tobacco of fine 
quality, duty free, to H.M. Navy (ships in com- 
mission only). H.M. Forces Overseas, and 
Prisoners of War. Super Virginia 200 for 7/-, 
500 for 17/-, 1,000 for 32/-. Special Mixture 8/- for 
$ lb. 15- for 1 lb., delivered free-—Send address 
with remittance to BENSON AND HEDGES 
(OVERSEAS), LTD., Dept. H.M.C., 13, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture. Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
firm. Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction SaJes, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


FOR SALE 





ST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 

OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘ CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £175. 
Details and description from Box 241. 


ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 


EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, 1la, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 


EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
5 Berners Street W.1. Museum 2273. 


WANTED 

DDERS. CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 

NTIQUE SILVER. Top prices paid by private 

collector.—Send details to LAMBERT 
CAHEN, Sollershott Hall, Letchworth, Herts. 
































LLIED OCCUPATION WAR STAMPS. A.E.F. 

(Somalia), M.E.F. (Eritrea), just out mint, 
22 diff., to 2/6, 14/6; 16 diff., to 1/-, 9/-; 12 diff., 3/-. 
NEW ZEALAND CENTENARY, complete used, 
20/-. Free Norway set, mint, 2/9. S.A.E. please, 
H. BURGESS & CO., Pembury, Kent. 


NYWHERE. Luxury Caravan, specially built 

for all-year occupation; 3 compartments, 4 
luxurious sleeping berths, end kitchen; gas 
cooking range; electric light; 20-gallon water 
tank, w.c. A luxurious, safe and movable home. 
£1,000.—Box 221. 


““XOUNTRY LIFE.”’ Complete Bound Series o 

Vols. I to XXXVIII in perfect condition. 
What offers ?—RATCLIFF, Newton Park, Burton- 
on-Trent. 


POSssizs. A large collection at a low price. 
Also numerous Mantelpieces. Room of 
Queen Anne Pine Panelling. -CHARLES 
ANGELL, Antiques, 34. Milsom Street, Bath. 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free-—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft. lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. —-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


IDDALL POPULAR FOUR, Jubilee Moth, 

Eccles National (14 ft. long, double panelled, 
gas cooking and lighting, 2 single 1 double berths, 
wardrobe door forming partition. sink, folding 
table). Three of each; £100. 100 other Caravans 
on view at F. 0. C. CARAVAN CENTRE, Hillcrest 
Gardens, Great North Way, Finchley, London, 
N.3; every day except Sunday. Write for descrip- 
tive lists and photographs to F. O. C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, Cricklewood, N.2. 
Gladstone: 2234, 


»peineelady Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms H of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—"K.’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 

for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
Plus £1 deposit on drum, returnable. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING. Sample against stamp.—Write 
“Dept. 6,” c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 





























IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
peer quality black broadtail fitting Coat, 
with Russian sable collar; nearly new; 450 
guineas for quick disposal. Box 286. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
S THIS MAN YOU ? A persuasive speaker in 
public, a cool calm thinker, never embarrassed, 
a good loser, a good mixer, making friends with- 
out effort ? If not, you need RAPIDISM, the 
fascinating new course, endorsed by leading 
psychologists. Write now for free Booklet, to: 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 607, TUITION 
HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 

















INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI7. W.C.1. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1085. 
EJUVENATE YOUR OLD SHIRTS with new 
fronts, collars, cuffs (‘‘ Trubenised *’ collars 
if you wish). Ties repaired._Write to RESARTUS, 
Sarda House, 185-7, Queensway, London, W.2. 
ALOON MORRIS 8 for sale. Black, 1939 model. 
Perfect condition; 7,112 miles. Offers invited. 
Box 287. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy high-grade 
Furs, Sterling Silver Table Ware, China 
and Glass in good condition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
ATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, Lendon. S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Victoria 0134.) 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


Avo furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 

AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Exterminatiun 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9. 2/10. 5/-. 






































PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 

LUTHNER STEINWAY Piano or equal wanted; 

good price offered.—GEORGE, 57, Llanvanor 
Road, London, N.W.2. 





"T' WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 








LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
INE ANTIQUE FURNITURE of all periods 
up to 1780, wanted. Early English Oak and 
Walnut preferred. Also old Jewellery, Pictures, 
etc., for cash. Please send fullest details to 
CHARLES ANGELL, Antiques, 34, Milsom Street, 
Bath. Established 1894. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
OLDFISH, quantities wanted for stocking 
many small garden ponds. Highest prices 
paid.—“* P.”’ 12, Fairfax Road, London, N.W.6. 
Phone: Primrose 1856. 
UMAN HAIR MARKET buys all kinds of long 
Human Hair. Combings Grey and White, at 
1/- per oz.—ISAIA, 30, Gerrard Street, W.1. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA, Books on 
occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP. 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 
PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS bought, sold, 
exchanged. Repairing, cleaning by experts.— 
MAURICE & CO., 78, Wigmore St., W.1. Wel.: 1774. 























EDUCATIONAL 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 

in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading 
newspaper proprietors. Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press’’ from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL. ist class Diplomee. EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch. Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


OST wanted by Veterinary Surgeon; married, 
two children, aged 11 and 2.—Write, Box 285. 
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GARDENING 
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MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


A VERY IMPORTANT POINT about 
is the choice of the Seeds to plant, Reme 
that just as much preparatory work is nec — 
whether you grow inferior or bumper Conn 
This is the very reason why you should ch 
CUTHBERT’S. Don’t waste your labour he 
the highest dividend by planting CUTHBERT” 
SEEDS. For your convenience over 100 vari “ 
of CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETABLE SEED. 
are NOW ON SALE AT WOOLWORTH STOR ~ 
Allotment holders and others with large canted 
can now purchase CUTHBERT’: sprpe 
weight. hie 


Sardening 


FRUIT FOR ALL 


If you have a garden you can provi = 
supply of fresh fruit. I can still — 
splendid full fruiting size trees in nany pro’ 
dessert varieties. Take my ad .ce ate re 
details of your requirements now, a 

COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. An >ffer of out 
standing merit is my collection of ‘ush Trees; 
this most famous dessert variety, sad 


our magnis 
cent 3-4 year stock together with ne banh tee! 
WORCESTER PEARMAIN, for po nating, Fir, 


Bush Trees in all for 30/-, carriage xi 
CORDON TRAINED TREES are ery Suitablg 
for small gardens because of ¢ eir compac 
growth. I will send four 3-4 yee magnificen 
Cordon Trees, COX’S ORANGE P!. PIN and op, 
Bush Tree, WORCESTER PEA iMAIN ¢, 
pollinating. Five trees for 35/-, ce riage paid, | 

Now for some further offers of Fr it Trees: 

APPLES, Bush, Cox’s Orange, 3-; ‘ar-old treed 
fine stock, 6/- each. Cordons, 7/6¢.ch, 

PEARS. Bush, famous des 
Fertility, 7/6 each. 

CHERRIES. Morello, cooking, B sh Trees, g 
each. Standard Trees, popular des: ‘rt varietie 
12/6 each. 

CARRIAGE ON FRUIT TREES: : UEASE AD 
1/- on 10/-; 2/- over 10/-. ORDER‘s OVER 95 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Tt variety 


SOFT FRUITS FOR VITAMINS. Everyo 
knows the value of health giving so‘t fruits, an 
no garden is complete without these. Rememb: 
you will want them for bottling, jam-making ay 
preserving. 

BLACK CURRANTS. Two-year-old Bushe 
1/9 each; 18/- dozen; 50 for 63/-. 

RED CURRANTS. Three-year Bushes, 1/9 each! 
18/- dozen; 50 for 63/-. 

RASPBERRY CANES. Best sorts. Lloyd Georg 
and Norfolk Giant, 5/- dozen; 35/- 100, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Royal Sovereig: 
prolific cropper, 25/- 100. 

PLEASE ADD CARRIAGE AS ABOVE, 


CUTHBERT’S RAMBLER ROSES 
Roses are in very short supply, and will 
unobtainable until after the war. I am clearing 
my fine stock of Ramblers in many of the choices 
sorts, 3/6 each, post 6d.; 6 for 20/-. carriage paid, 


BEAUTIFUL RHODODENDRONS 


This is undoubtedly the most delightful of 
flowering shrubs and very suitable for all pur 
poses. CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS HYBRIDS a 
well known to garden lovers for the exquisit 
charm of their blooms. I am disposing ofa limit 
quantity of these to clear land for other purposes 
Strong, well-budded specimens, 2/2} ft. in 
galaxy of colours, Reds, Pinks, Purples, et 
35/- dozen; 6 for 20/-, carriage paid. 


HEDGING AND SCREENING 


If you want a fast-growing plant for thi 
purpose you cannot do better than the popula 
hardy Oval Green Leaf Privet, well roote 
specimens (not cuttings), 3-4 ft., 30/- 100, carriag 
paid. 


LIME TREES 


Something really special, fine specime 
Standard Trees, 8-10 ft., excellent for makin 
avenues or windbreaks, 3/6 each, carriage 1: 
Special quotations for six or more. 


FREE ADVISORY BUREAU 


This is quite an important part of my GARDE. 
ING SERVICE, and I hope that you will 10) 
hesitate to write to me for advice or suggestiol 
on any matter concerning your garden. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT, 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 119 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King Georse’ 





a 

GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED! 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 19g1—GBOnE 

G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, ht 





ARITIES of all countries wanted for cash; 

also really good collections. Don't send, 
write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON & CO., LTD., 
Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 

HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 

YPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 

ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983. 
HE SKIN HOSPITAL, George Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. Student Nurses required for 
two years’ training. Suitable candidates of good 
education who wish to prepare for General train- 
ing accepted at the age of sixteen. Salary 
£37 10s.-£42 10s., all uniform being provided.— 
Apply_MATRON. 




















NEW HOBBY ! Cambridge Auto-Sexing 

breeds of Poultry. Pamphlet free. — Write 
REDLANDS PEDIGREE FARM, S. Holmwood, 
Surrey. 


IRD SEED, 3 lbs., 5/6; 7 lbs., 12/-; 14 lbs, 23/-. 

CANARY MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/6; 12 pints 
30/-; sample pint, 2/10. BUDGIE MIXTURE, 
6 pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44/-; sample pint, 4/2. All 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these 
mixtures. — G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


OVERNESS CART, Gelding Pony, brown, 6 

years, complete harness, £125 or near offer.— 

*Phone appointment, POWELL, Pollards 5818, or 
write Box 283. 


V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
** Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.”’ Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 lb., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.) Sevenoaks. 


PLLtets. 
RLR., 














laying and near, R.I.R., B.L. x 
L.S., Khaki Campbell Ducks and 
Aylesburys, 28/- each, carriage paid, 3 days’ 
approva!.—Supplied by IVY HOUSE FARM, 
Tarvin, Chester. 





HORTICULTURAL PEAT, 17s. 6d. per = 
carriage paid home. Peat ¥uel.—UNIVER 


SAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells.__ 
Pavine STONE. Quantity old London a 
Paving Stone for Sale (br. \en).—WILLS 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. ‘Tel. 3¥8._ 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. Syston 
Leicester, were for many yews previous ® 














the war, the largest makers of Ha’\| Lawn bier 
Courts in Great Britain. They w ! have — 
and material ready for further w. ‘: the mom 
THE V DAY arrives. read 
Acting on the suggestion of som of the le ef 
Tennis Clubs, they have starteda1i ation _ 
Post-War Orders for NEW and rep. 's to ex!s 
Courts. Would you like them to . \t dete a 
down for early post-war attention This pu 
under no obligation. a 
MATG DOLWYD DWARF Bi |. Send by 
stamped addressed envelope °F gi 
DOLWYD PLANT BREEDING }) SERY ( 
Dolwyd, Mochdre, Denbighshire. ___—— 
VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds QUALITY 
we do the experimenting, » 4 sort 


UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histo 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 


NORTH-WEST SCOTLAND 


In an Unrestricted Area. 
5 MILES OF SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING AND 3% MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN LOCHS. 


HE MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE, which is well situated amidst magnificent scenery, has been entirely moderniscd and 
decorated throughout, and contains: Hall, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (each with basin, h. & c.) and 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating and electric light throughout. Telephone. 


Garage with chauffeur’s accommodation. Cottage: FARMS, with excellent steadings, good cottages and arable land. 
Excellent sheep ground on the hill and lower slopes. 


STONE-BUILT LODGE containing: 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
DEER FOREST AND GROUSE MOOR, IN ALL 
ABOUT 29,000 ACRES 


WHILE THE LODGE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 1% MILES OF FISHING, 
AND FOREST LAND OF ABOUT 13,000 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,737) 





RURAL PART OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


A beautifully appointed Company’s water. 
Modern House in absolutely 
unspoilt country, with central 
heating in every room, hand 
basins in all bedrooms, oak 
floors and doors. 





Own electric light 
(main available). 


Garage for 3 cars. 


1 or 2 superior cottages. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms 
(1 of which is beautifully 
panelled), principal suite com- 
prising bedroom, dressing room 
and bathroom, 4 other bedrooms 
and bathroom, 3 servants’ rooms 
and bathroom, excellent offices. 
““Esse’’ cooker. 


WELL-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS AND GARDENS, 
including famous Japanese 
garden renowned for its excep- 
tional beauty; vegetable garden; 

orchard; 10-Acre paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
Personally recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


(39,245) 








During the last few years the Residence has had some thousands of pounds expended upon it 
and is now in excellent order, with all labour-saving devices. 
THE HOUSE occupies a well-chosen site on sandstone soil, facing South and enjoying beautiful all-round panoramic views. It is 
‘:pproached by a drive through a finely-timbered park, with a lodge at entrance, and contains: Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms (each with basin), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Electric light (main available). Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 


The Outbuildings are in first-class order. Garage for 2 cars. Stalls and loose boxes. 
Excelleut barn. Bailiff’s house. Several cottages. Model set of Home Farm Buildings. 


THE WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS including Terraced Gardens, Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn, 
Coarse Fishing in the lake, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Parkland, Arable and Pasture Land. 


NEARLY 400 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf. Shooting. 


The Residence and certain buildings are at present in the occupation of the Military but the Vendor 
would give vacant possession of a cottage for a purchaser to reside in during hostilities. 





Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,443) 
r 377 P Tel : 
neu 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gutentian We, bantu 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


__CASTLE Si; CIRENCESTE R (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND_ YEOVIL. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


2 miles from smal! Country Town. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, labour-saving domestic offices, etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. SIMPLE BUT PLEASING GARDEN. 
63, ACRES OF LAND 
(MOSTLY UNDER CULTIVATION). 
FISHING AVAILABLE IN DISTRICT. 


A PERFECT SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE MODERNLY 
APPOINTED 
PRICE FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE, £3,900 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. 





By direction of the Goodwood Estate Company, per R. A. Hubbard, Esq. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CHICHESTER 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OF INTEREST TO FARMERS, INVESTORS, BUILDERS, GRAVEL MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL AGRICULTURAL AND GRAVEL-BEARING HOLDING 
KNOWN AS 
DRAYTON MANOR FARM, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 


Situate adjoining the main Chichester-Bognor Road and the City Boundary. 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS AND 3 COTTAGES, AND EXTENDING IN ALL TO 
APPROXIMATELY 163 ACRES 
UNDERLYING WHICH IS A VALUABLE DEPOSIT OF GRAVEL. 


Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) in TWO LOTS at THE DOLPHIN AND ANCHOR HOTEL, CHICHESTER, 
on WEDNESDAY, 10th MARCH, 1943, at 2.15 p.m. 


Particulars and Plan, price 6d., from the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7): and at 
Northampton, Leeds, Cire neester and Yeovil. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BurcH & CO., 6, Bolton Street, Piaaetiiy, London, W.1 (Tel. : Grosvenor 3916). 


NORTHANTS 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. 
GARAGE AND BUILDINGS. 
GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, IN ALL ABOUT 
3% ACRES 


PRICE £2,750 


Particulars from : JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Estate House, Bridge Street, Northampton 
(Folio 10,218) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
48, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


SUSSEX WEST BERKS 


Main Line Station 1 2 miles. 
- : WITHIN A FEW MILES OF THE WILTSHIRE BORDERS 
Over 500 ft. above sea level, with Southern aspect. 








A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric : 
aire a — ge i ee in waRouNbe "aa tees’ + 
JARAGE. COTTAGE. A A NS an NDS, with lawns, 
; orchard, kitchen garden, paddocks, etc. ESTATE OF ABOUT 460 OR 660 ACRES 
IN ALL 21 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Owner's Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, | London, W.1. XVilth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


ae “or - Modernised within recent years and now having main water and electric lig) 
DORS ET—PARTLY Xilith CE NTURY, power, and central heating. The accommodation comprises: 15 bedrooms, nu! 
P ARTLY TU D OR 7 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and excellent offices. Stabling and garage. Gar 


and chaufteur's cottage. Farmhouse and farm buildings. 8 additional cottages. 
A HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER. 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception Land is at present farmed by the Owner and is in good heart. The Estate in 
rooms, great hall with eo +. Attractive a ey grounds. CENTRAL | rather over 100 Acres of woods. SALE OF THE FREEHOLD would be entert 
HEATING. STABLING. ARA HARD TENNIS 1 URT. TO BE LET 
FURNISHED. HUNTING EtG - BLACKMORE VALE. | Detailed particulars, ioe and photographs, with the som: WINE WORTH 
Owner’s Ayvents: WINKWORTH & Co; 48, Curzon aa London, W.1. (3786) 48, Curzon Street, fayfair, London, W 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH- WEST SCOTLAND OXON AND: BERKS BORDERS 














9 miles from the sea. Within easy reach of Reading. 
1 MI OF SALMON, SEA TROUT AND TROUT FISHING. 

The Reside which is in good order, is built of stone, situate on terraced slopes, and A DAIRY FARM OF NEARLY 100 ACRES 

commands a fine position with views over the Valley. Including a brick ‘and tiled Residence, standing on high ground and containing 

Halls, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Electric li, Ample water supply. Outbuildings. Stone-built farmhouse. Companies’ water and electricity. 
The land i neipally hill grazing, mostly grass, is well watered by several streams, Modern cowhouses for 26. 2 Danish type pighouses of 32 pens. 
and is bounded on two sides by good roads. Garage. 2 good cottages. 
About 1,500 ACRES in a Ring Fence. | The Vendor Rents another 100 Acres 
TO BE SOLD | FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

Agents : 8. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,718) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,300) 











A FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FARM OF NEARLY 700 ACRES 
including 

A LARGE PROPORTION OF 
ARABLE 

The House contains: Lounge, 

3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, domestic offices. 

- Electric light. 

Extensive range of farm buildings, 
stabling and garages. 
STEWARD'S HOUSE 
8 COTTAGES LODGE 
The land is in excellent condition 
and the property is in a good state 
of repair. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Excellent Shooting 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,581) 


WELSH BORDERS DEVONSHIRE 


Station 2 miles. Newport 16 miles. | Village 1, mile. Bus service 1 mile. Station 31, miles. 











AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE ‘occupying a secluded The original portion of the House is 400 years old, but was added to about 
position about 650 ft. up on sandstone soil, and commanding magnificent 100 years ago. 

views. It occupies a fine position on rising ground, well sheltered and facing South, and is 
approached by an avenue drive. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms (One measuring 














RR aqqnrees aes ee ee ee ee: 33 ft. by 16 ft.), 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and well-arranged domestic offices. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Spring water supply. Central heating. Company’s electric light. Well water pumped by electricity. 
Modern drainage. Stabling. Garages. 4 cottages, including lodge. Modern drainage. Garage for 3 cars. Thatched Tithe Barn. 
WELL LAID OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS, including hard tennis court, croquet THE GARDENS extend to about 3 Acres and include flower and vegetable gardens, 
lawn, kitchen garden, grassland and woodland. woodlands, pasture (24 Acres), Arable (5 Acres). 
OVER 100 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD | ABOUT 33 ACRES. Hunting. Fishing. Golf. 

Hunting. Golf. Salmon and Trout Fishing and Shooting obtainable. | FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,851) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,220) 
Mayfair 3771 : Telegrams af 

(10 snes) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 

NICHOLAS ioe 
Reading 4441 ** Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 









































ADJOINING | BETWEEN 
Situated on high ground. FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY (GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER) 
The accommodation comprises: 3 reception rooms, dining room (23 ft. by 16 ft.), FOR SALE IN BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
drawit ng room (22 ft. by 15ft.), morning room a6 ft. 11 ft.), 9 bedrooms and Cascaiaae? eee 
dressing rooms (several with fitted cupboards), pons Sle housemaid’s room (with vonventent OUus service. 
sink, separate w.c.), conveniently arranged DOMESTIC OFFICES, butler’s pantry, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices 
well-fitted kitchen, sitting room, secondary staircase. including maids’ sitting room. 
GARAGE (3 cars) RAD 3 LOOS 3 Ss. © AGE (4 rooms), : 
paella eo agg lace DOUBLE GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING, 
pont ds co mt tennis and other lawns, broad gravelled terrace, rose enotens, Suit 14% ACRES MATURED GARDEN 
garden, pleasant w - r 9 
I unt woodland walks —s — of rhododendrons, pasturelan | IDEAL FOR SMALL GUEST HOUSE OR SCHOOL. 
| , ’ “mn pDneerpea r 
12 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION | VS Soe. 
; % 7? i < Me: 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441-3), 
Further particulars of: Messrs. eed, We _ Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Further particulars from : — ee teak Fratton te oat eading (Te ) 
—e 
——— 
DEVO), | S.& W. COUNTIES "T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 WEALD OF KENT 
= LY COMPLETE Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London”’ FULLER HOUSE, STAPLEHURST 
I {TED REGISTER . UNIQUE EXAMPLE, OF ELIZA- 
Price 2/6 ISHOPS STORTFORD AND \ oi wash Eas fection. Wonstertul A BETHAN ARCHITECTURE, in 
SE D LISTS FREE AUDLEY END (between). 350ft. up, | panoramic views to sea and moors. ancient times a residence of size and 
RIPPON NELL & CO.. F.A.! in beautiful country, uninterrupted views. EXCELLENT MODERN COUNTRY importance and a_ worthy subject for 
(Est. 188 . ” FOR SALE, ATTRACTIVE ARCHI- | HOUSE. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3/4 re-conversion. Now in. several occupations, 
——— TECT-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 recep- | reception. Main, electricity and water. with Vacant Hmceton of 3 priacteel 
ee ae Soon _ a ee ae. Soot nk ee DRA IN AGE. Fine old barn ‘and out- 
CHELT Main water and electricity. Telephone. t WITH 21 ACRES.— Inspected buildings. 2 paddocks. 
J —- Garage f —_ mone 9 = Bag wet and highly recommended by: TRESIDDER 5 Acres ORoods 24 Poles 
* y AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. GEERING & COLYER will sell above 
Audley Street, W.1. (21,290) ? ? ¢ 
G QYLEY & SONS 4,170) by AUCTION at THE ROYAL STAR 
(Estab |i ver three-quarters of a DORSET. Blackmore Vale country, FOR SALE WELL-BUILT STONE HOTEL, MAIDSTONE, on THURS- 
ESTATE A entury). RESIDENCE. 9 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Central heating. DAY, MARCH 4, 1943. 
sag «bv /RVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. | Electric light. Main water. Garage. Stabling, groom’s room. Excellent cottage available. Further particulars of the Auctioneers : 
“(, P DE, CHELTENHAM. [° Attractive ye yo “—. rich — 14 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., HAWKHURST, KENT 
: 2102.) 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,15 é deta av Ee 
ee _ ’ 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London ’’ 











MONMOUTH 


Exceptionally fine position 650 ft. up with a beautiful view. 


FOR SALE, A CHOICE SMALL ESTATE OF ABOUT 108 ACRES, WITH A FINE OLD HOUSE OF THE GEORGIAN PER! 2p 


Drawing room (27 ft. by 16 ft. 6ins.), dining room 

27 ft. by 16 ft. 6 ins.), lounge (17 ft. by 17 ft.), study, 

6 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery 

wing of 5 rooms, bathroom, 7 servants’ rooms, bath- 
rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
LIGHT AND POWER. 
VOIR. STABLING. 


SMALL 
GROUNDS, 
AND HARD 





WITH EVERY 


Central heating. 
GARAGE. GOOD STABLING. D 
MATURED GROUNDS, INCLUDING 
WATER GARDENS, 


PRICE FOR THE LEASE, WHICH 
FOR THE 


Further particulars from: HAMPTON 


COMFORT. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms (6 with fitted wash-basins), 3 bathrooms, 
well-equipped domestic offices. 
Main electricity. 
NUMEROUS OUTBUILDINGS. 
SPREADING LAWNS, ROSE, ROCK AND 
PRODUCTIVE FRUIT AND 
5 PADDOCKS AND 
6% ACRES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


RENT UNFURNISHED, £220 PER ANNUM 


Good Water supply. 
2 COTTAGES. 


KITCHEN GARDENS. 


HAS 14 OR 21 YEARS TO RUN, AND 


IMPROVEMENTS, £2,000 
& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


(H.50,835) 


BAILIFF’S HOUSE. 


WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 
INCLUDING A WALLED GARDEN 
AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 


HOME FARM AT PRESENT LET. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 


Inspected and recommended by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


WILTSHIRE 


1% miles from Marlborough. 
TO BE LET 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME 
CONCEIVABLE 


In a secluded and lovely setting close to the Savernake Forest. 





2 miles from a good town. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC 
WATER FROM RESER- 
GARAGES. LODGE. 
3 COTTAGES. 

MATURED 





(W.7894) 





12 minutes’ walk from railway station. 
MODERN HOUSE 
Situated on high ground and affording perfect seclusion and immunity from road t: iffie. 


| TO BE SOLD. 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms 
(4 with wash-basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, good offices, maids’ 
sitting room. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
All main services. 
| Double garage and workshop 
adjoining. 
Very prettily laid out grounds, 
including tennis court, flower 
and wild gardens and wood. 
In all about 1% ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,500 


| Inspected and recommended by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. 
Tel.: REG. 8222.) 65 


| (Tel. : 


SURREY 


Waterloo 30 minutes. 





(8.43,658) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 


BUXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. 
Premier position. 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. 
Book early for your honeymoon or much- 
needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central 
position. bridge, billiards. Warmth and 
plenty of breathing space.—Resident Directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. BRAY. From 4% gns. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 

E CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction’’ 
ULVERTON, SOMERSET. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 

One double room will be shortly available at 
this small sporting hotel on the borders of 
Exmoor. Very suitable for lovers of Hunting. 
Stag or fox. Club licence. 5 gns. each. Reduc- 
tion for services. Tel.: 129. 
Ashley Courtenay Recommended. 

EXETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 

centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 


M'OHURST, SUSSEX 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 




















bids you welcome. 
From 6 gns. 
Private bathrooms. 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 
NORTH DEVON. 


RECOMMENDS 


Spiritual Rest Home 
and Retreat. Students also invited. 
Write for particulars. ‘Order of the New 
Day.’’—THE OLD VICARAGE, Peters Marland, 
near Torrington. 
SHROPSHIRE BORDERS. 
OFFLEY MANOR. 
country. Own produce. 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. 











BISHOPS 
Charming peaceful 
Nr. Eccleshall, 


SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 





H. and ec. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 

WESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, 


“CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). 





Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : 
Northam 300. 
INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In 


old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 


FOR SALE 


ONDON. Lady has for disposal 2 large 
London Houses. Income from same £500 
per annum. Or vacant possession.—Box 282. 


M'ODLESEX, (WEST). 16 miles London. 

Exors. Sale. In pleasant position. 
Charming compact Country House, with 
5 bed, 2 bath, lounge hall, very fine lounge, 
dining room, domestic offices. All services. 
2 garages. Nearly 1 Acre. Freehold £3,500.— 
Box 288. 


ORFOLK. To be Sold or Let FUR- 

NISHED, Georgian ,;Country Residence. 
Large walled‘in garden. Paddock. 2% Acres. 
Valuable main road building sites. Safe area. 
8 miles Brandon. £13 13s. monthly Furnished. 
To view apply—SWEETNAM, ‘ Newlands,’ 
Northwold (Tel. : Methwold 252). 




















USSEX, (NORTH-WEST). 
NOISSEURS ONLY. Near favourite 
town. Perfect genuine old Sussex Residence, 
with every feature including panelling. 10 bed 
and dressing, 3 bath and 4 reception rooms, 
Every convenience. Garage. Cottage. Lodge. 
and buildings. 90 ACRES well-timbered land. 
Vacant possession. £15,000. Sole Agents: 
Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE, Land Agents, 
Horsham. 


FOR CON- 





WANTED 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a-century have deait solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





Country. Cottage Wanted to Buy for 

occupation now or after war. Within 
1 hour of the City. Modern amenities.— 
Box 279. 





OUNTRY. Elderly Gentleman selling 
own property requires 3-4 Unfurnished 





Rooms in country mansion. Service not 
necessarily required.—X,’’ Graftonbury, 
Hereford. 

ENTLEMAN desires purchase medium- 


sized House, with minimum 50 Acres, or 
small Farm. _ Willing spend money on im- 
provements. Possession not required. Tenant 
remain at nominal rent or at no rent on profit- 
sharing basis. Property wanted in either 
following areas: (1) Bounded by Cheltenham, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Banbury, Oxford, Swin- 
don; or (2) Bath, Chippenham, Devizes, 
Frome; or (3) Dorset.—P.2509, SCRIPPs, 
South Molton Street, London, W.1. 





ERTS or MIDDLESEX, preferably. 

WANTED HOUSE, REASONABLE 
RENT. Option purchase later. As Guest 
House for ladies. Furnished or unfurnished. 
10/12 bedrooms (h. & c. water), 4 reception, 
good staff quarters. Central heating. All 





Services On main. 1/3 Acres. Near station.— 
Box 284. 
ALVERN. Colwall or nearby district. 


Small House or half house (mod.), furnished 
or unfurnished, for 2 ladies and infant. Very 
careful tenants, or would purchase. 1/2 
reception, 2/3 bedrooms, bath, ete. Any time 
before end of May.—Box 281. 





SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 

woop & Co. have many buyers waiting 
for properties.—Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 





WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 

GLOS., HEREFORDSHIRE, SHROP- 
SHIRE or N. OXFORDSHIRE. " House in 
country with not more than 10 acres land 
3 reception, 6-7 bed, main services, centra 
heating, garage. Possession not required till 
after war. All particulars, including price, 
and phovos if possible to Box 252. 





Stud or 
12 boxes or 


50 MILES LONDON (within). 
Training Stable to buy or rent. 
more, forage room, etc. Good small House 
and groom’s quarters. 25 Acres or more.— 
AUBREY Brown & FostsEr, 10, Queen Street, 
Mayfair, W.1 (Gros. 1362). 





ERKSHIRE. 


MARTIN & POLE, 


READING, CAVERSHAM 


and WOKINGHAM. 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 





BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 


Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. 


C. TUPNELL, 


F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 


Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: 


Ascot 818-819. 





BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Honses and Estates,—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 





DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2/6). 


BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. 


Selected lists free.—RIpp0s, 


(Est. 1884.) 





DEVON (EAST) and DORSET (WEST 


Owners of small and 
Country Properties, 


particularly 


medium-sized 
wishful to sell, ar 
invited to communicate with 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 


list of applicants. 
sale is effected. 





AMPSHIRE and 80 


No fees incurred unless 4 


U THER) 


COUNTIES—22, Westwood Road 


Southampton.—WaALLER & 





counties.—HOLLOWAY, Pt 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers 
Market Harborough 2411. 


HROPSHIRE, border count 
Wales for residences, farms. 

Principal Agents—HALL, WATE! 
LtpD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


SHROPSHIRE. MIDLAND: 
and WALES. Apply lea 
Specialists. | CHAMBERLAINE-b 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. © 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards H 
in High Class Residences and 

of which are solely in their ha 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN 
WOODCOCK & SON, E 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctior 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTR 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 

















Y ORKSHIRE and NO 


COUNTIES. Landed, Ri 
Agricultural Estates.—BARKE 
Lewis, F.S.L, F.A.I., 4, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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Business established over 100 ye 
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DEVON 






2 MIL 







includin 

rooms, 

buildin 
fen 











Further 
above. 


OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 





2304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES a 
| SOMERSET 
BERKS ADJOINING SURREY GOLF COURSE Amidst lovely surroundings on Southern slopes of the 
ss ‘ Delightfully situate about 550 ft. up and within a few minutes’ Mentiv Hills. 
1 Maidenhead district within convenient reach | walk zo stations, convenient for daily reach of Town. | A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
of the station. REPLICA 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL PROPERTY BUILT IN Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense 
ACTIVE, MODERN TUDOR STYLE THE TUDOR STYLE and to the designs of a well-known architect. 
RESIDENCE 4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


th-west aspect. Gravel soil. 

2 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom. 

nain services. Central heating. 

posed gardens including tennis court, kitchen 
garden, ete. 


For Sale Freehold 
;ORN & MERCER, as above. 


(M.2332) 





tween TOTNES and KINGSBRIDGE) 
OF TROUT FISHING IN RIVER 
HARBOURNE 
Capital Small Farm 
ne-built Residence, 5 bedrooms, 2 reception 
») bathroom. Splendid set of stone farm 
id well-watered land, the whole in a ring 
nd extending to ABOUT 84 ACRES 
ONLY £3,750 


ticulars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as) 
(M.2344 





with lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms, study, 5-6 | 
bedrooms, bathroom. | 


Main electricity, gas and water. Partial central | 


heating. Attractive well laid-out garden including | 
kitchen garden, in all | 


About %, Acre 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,800 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Charming I 
2 lakes (one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis 


courts. 


Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 


5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 


well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 


Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. 
In all 
ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, ere. 


17,371) 





COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD 


Tn delightful country near to a village and within 4 miles of a 
main line station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
with 3 reception. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
Charming well-matured gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, 
etc., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
For Sale at Moderate Price. 
OSBORN & MERCER. as above. 


Agents : 


(17,362) | 


OXON 


A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
OF ABOUT 450 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FARM- 
HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF BUILDINGS 


About 1% miles from a well-known Market Town 
and within convenient reach of London. 
& MERCER, as above 


Full details from: OSBORN 














ODERN 









Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 








— CURTIS & HENSON 


3%, mile from Henley Station. 





RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high 


ground with fine views. Near bus service. 3 recepticn, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
electricity, gas and water, 
outbuildings. Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen 
gardens. ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
( 


Company’s 
Central heating. Garage and 


16,362) 











Near Malmesbury 






A MODERN RESIDENCE in the best part of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. 4 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
Garages and extensive stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 
Grounds. Pasture and arable land. 
ABOUT 160 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

1 mile from fishing in the River Avon. Golf and hunting. 
Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W.1. (10,837) 


- WILTSHIRE 


% mile from Station (G.W.R.). 


<5 ~ 


xX CENTURY RESIDENCE, built of grey stone 


with stone roof. Enlarged in Queen Anne’s reign. 
Extensive views. 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s water. Stabling. Garage and outbuildings. 
Grounds with tennis court, orchard and kitchen garden. 
ABOUT CE £2,600 FREEHOLD. 
Agents: 5, Mount Street, W.1. 





ACRE. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 












mile 
tile hung). 


electricity 
Stabling. 


FRINGE 


) 


Teqt 
road | 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


JUST PLACED IN SALE MARKET - | 
ABLE PRICES, SESSION ON | 


6 ACRES. 
and power. 
plantations, tennis court. ar i y 

ONLY id woodland. 


world Burford. 
TUDOR MILLHOUSE. (ose to village and bus routes. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 














VACANT POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. | 
EAR CAMBERLEY GOLF COUASE. Just over a | 





from shops and_ station (electric services). 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE (red brick, | 


309ft. above sevlevel. Seclude1in grounds of 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
Water and gs connected. Garage. 
Matured grounds, rhodolendron 
FREEHOLD 


Cottage. 
000 





OF COTSWOLD HILLS. 3 miles from old- 
FASCINATING STONE-SUILT 


= reception (one 38 ft. long), 5 bedroo ns, luxurious bath- 





room. Main electricity and power. Main water. ‘‘Aga” 
oye r ao ‘an aoe Garage. Terraced grounds 
pT dh intersected by pretty stream. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,250 xi igacecliagmm 

eeux HIGHLANDS. Only 20 miles by road. 
Hone URESQUE XVith CENTURY FARM- 
yar 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
Stal ‘y and water. Compact block of farm buildings. 


‘arage. 2 barns. Stock yard. 2 cottages (if 
Small gardens. Arable and grassland (long 
°°) 50 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,500. 





BEAUTIFUL MALVERN' HILLS 


Walking distance of stations, shops and bus service. 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 
DISTINCTIVE GEORGIAN 


4+ reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (5 with § t 
basins), 4 bathrooms. All main services. 
Central heating. 

ADAM DECORATIONS. 
PERFECT ORDER. 

Garage (3). Stabling. Cottage (6 rooms 
and bathroom). Farmery. Dairy. 
Cowsheds. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
GROUNDS, GRASS, ARABLE 
AND WOODLAND. 


JUST UNDER TEN ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 


FIRST TIME IN SALE 


MARKET 
Photos with Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


700 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
HOUSE 
VR 


(REGENCY PERIOD) 











FOR SOME 


TIME. 
(12,842) 














GI 














.MPTON ROAD, 
.ON, 8.W.3. 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





Kensington 
0152-3 





RURAL ESSEX 
"H OF DUNMOW 


position. Beautiful views. 
VIAN’S SMALL ESTATE 
SSEX FARMHOUSE, dating 
‘entury. Most picturesque 
1» Qak-beamed lounge __ hall 
3 ft., originally a tithe barn). 
‘ic oak and carving. Open 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
Main services. Inexpensive 
Home farm. 2 cottages. 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


Sole Agents: 
‘SLEY & BALDRY, as above. 








FREEHOLD — £2,950. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. 


SURREY, NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD 
Midway London and Brighton. 


Full of oak, 
Modernised and with 
electric light, 


bathroom. 


ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


open fireplaces, 
main water, 
fitted basins, 
heating. Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
Pretty gardens, orchard. 
Nearly 2 ACRES 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 
owing to business change of plans. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


View Quickly. 


| VERY GREAT BARGAIN 


30 miles South-west of London. 


x ! REALLY CHARMING’ RESI- 
bie LITTLE PERIOD | A DENCE, unique in character and 
UNTRY HOUSE distinction. | Stone mullioned windows. 

Part dating XVith Century Polished pine doors, parquet floors. 


Adams’ fireplaces. Perfect repair through- 
out. Over £5,000 spent upon decoration 
and improvement just prior to the war. 
Lovely position, Absolute privacy. 
Lounge, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. All -mains. 
Lodge. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. The 
LOVELIEST GARDENS and BEAUTI- 
FULLY TIMBERED WOODS. 
12 ACRES. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
ONLY £7,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. 


ete. 


central 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTARLISHED 1778) 






Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.w14 








WELSH RIVIERA 
Overlooking the sea and with views to Devon. 


A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


5 minutes from Station and Village. 

f 3 reception (one with panelling), 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
water and electric light. 




















Modern drainage. Nice gardens 
with tennis court, etc. 











KITCHEN GARDEN, WITH 
FRUIT TREES. 























25, MOUNT ST.. GROSVENOR SO., W! 


BERKSHIRE INVESTMENT 
FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM 233 ACRES 


Long frontage to Thames. - 1% miles Station. 


GENTLEMAN’S FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
RECENTLY SUBJECT OF LARGE EXPENDITURE IN INSTALLING CEN /RAL, 


HEATING THROUGHOUT. BASINS IN BEDROOMS. ELECTRIC GHT 
(FROM PLANT). NEW DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 large sitting rooms, cloakroom. 2 cottages. Farm 


buildings, etc. 


FOR SALE WELL FARMED LAND, certain pastures having been ploughed owing to t! war 
FREEHOLD, INCOME £500 per annum approximately 
3,000 GUINEAS 
, 5 GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4741) 
Further particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (8827) 


























FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


rte 
| 


Central 
9344 


AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


LAND 


AGENTS. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, Lond n 



































































































































































TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 


MATURED GARDENS, 


Particulars from Owner’s Agents: 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








WEST SUSSEX 
4 miles North of Midhurst. 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM 
COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 
182 ACRES 
FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 


Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


HASLEMERE 
WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


Central heating. 


bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Main services- 
Garage. 

ORCHARD AND SMALL PADDOCK, 

EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


3 ACRES 


TO LET FURNISHED 


(OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO, 
29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Folio 13,319) 


THE WHOLE 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Under 20 miles from London. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ON 2 FLOORS. 
4 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
Central heating. Main electric light. Good water supply. 
GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, IN ALL 
8 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO, 
29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


NORTH WALES 


In a favoured district with fine views. 
THE WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, Garage. 2 excellent cottages, 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PARKLAND. THE WHOLE 
EXTENDING TO 
ABOUT 21 ACRES 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
Owner’s Agents: ie — & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, 


Hall, compact offices, 


ABOUT 














































































Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


NORFOLK BROADS 
Long frontage to the River Bure: 


A FASCINATING RESIDENCE 


Quiet and secluded yet only % mile village, with bus services to three well-known towns. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, (fitted wash- 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. 
Electric light and gas. Double 
garage and outbuildings. 


PLENTY OF VEGETABLES, 
FRUIT, etc. TENNIS COURT. 
FOUR ACRES 
TEMPTING PRICE 
FREEHOLD 


(Entrance in 


Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BEAUTIFULLY KEPT principal bedrooms.  ‘*‘ Esse’’ 
GARDENS (one man only), cooker. Main electric light and 
power. Garage. Stabling. 





REGENT 2481 





WEST SUFFOLK-—Nr. BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


Well sited on the crest of a hill overlooking a village. Good social and sporting district. 
For SALE FREEHOLD with about 111, ACRES and 4 Cottages 
An Attractive and Comfortably Appointed COUNTRY HOUSE 


of comparatively modern archi- 
tecture. Over £2,000 spent 
upon improvements in last five 
years. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating 
throughout. Running water in 


Three of the cottages are let. 
Charming  well-timbered 
grounds, together with paddock 
and woodland. 
PRICE FREEHOLD FOR 
THE WHOLE, £4,500. 
L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in 


Agents: F, 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I 


(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lr. 






5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, ‘.I. 
(Regent 4685) 






































materials, with oak floors to ground floor. 
3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, modern 
conveniences. 
of 1 ACRE, with tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden, etc. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, 


WOKING, SURREY 


Garage for 2 cars. Grounds | 


a little grassland, if possible. 


Write or ’phone: MAPLE & CO., 


PRICE £4,000 
4 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 


Mayfair, W.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


country, Horsham and Dorking districts 
preferred. House must have all mod 
conveniences with efficient central heating 
and contain 5/6 bedrooms, nice garden and 


em 


LTD., 


KENT, CHISLEHURST 


XCELLENT HOUSE, 
proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 
lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ | 
sitting room, ete. 


| VALUATIONS 


Near several good a Courses. Y% mile | Occupying a pleasant and most convenient | r S 
station. ! situation. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | sapplicant 2 SMALE PROPERTY. in | TO BE SOLD eee eee 
PICTURESQUE MODERN applicant a SMAL rin 
A wouse, built oF trick of the finest | SURREY or SUSSEX, right in the valuedforInsurance,Probat ‘Cc. 


with  well- 





FURNITURE SAL 5 


ee Senay OP. | Conducted in Town and Cow ry 
MODERATE PRICE ‘s 
Recommended by the Agents : APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRA! 


MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. | STREET, OLD BOND STREET ‘1. 
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_—_«, 


iin a i JOHN D. WOOD & CO. may 


_ondon."’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE. LONDON, W.1. 


- BUCKS—IN A FAVOURITE CHILTERN VILLAGE 








A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE, BUILT OF 
MELLOWED RED BRICK 
IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER WITH LARGE WELL-LIGHTED ROOMS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms (largest, 32 ft. by 21 ft.), 11/12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
(basins in bedrooms). 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. ALL MAIN SERVICES INCLUDING 
DRAIN AGE, 
ATTRACTIVE SECLUDED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 
(PARTLY WALLED) 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE 
LET UNFURNISHED 


Recommended with confidence by the Owner’s Agents JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 6341). (Folio 41,427) 





| | 








\LE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
SUFFOLK—NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


+ miles from a station. 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE i ~ * 


BUIL 585, MODERNISED. FACING SOUTH AND SURROUNDED BY 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 


It cont. is: Fine lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (one panelled), 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete offices, etc. 

MAIN |. LECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN DRAINAGE. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
COTTAGE, STABLING. GARAGE. FARMERY. GOOD GOLF COURSE IN 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

IN ALL ABOUT 19 ACRES 
AN}) GRASS PADDOCKS RUN DOWN TO THE RIVER LARK, TO WHICH IT 
HAS A FRONTAGE OF ¥% MILE. 

PRICE £5,750 


Further particulars of the Agents: 
Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Folio 87,322) 














— TURNER LORD & RANSOM, | 2! sun 


(2 1 
see 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 





SURREY- SUSSEX BORDERS | BUCKS—OXON BORDERS > 
Standing high, in the lovely unspoilt countru between Horsham and Haslemere. Oxford 12 miles. Aylesbury 15 miles. Close bus services to each. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE “BLACK AND WHITE”’ | DELIGHTFUL RED-BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE Standing high (altitude about 600 ft.), facing South, with glorious views. 
with a wealth of exposed 8 bed and dressing rooms» 


timbering throughout, standing 


in delightful Grounds of about 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 


| excellent offices with maids’ 


7 ACRES sitting room. 
WITH HARD TENNIS Garage for 3. 
COURT Central heating. 





Main electricity and drainage. 
7 bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms, | 
3 reception rooms, large lounge ‘ 
(with inglenook fireplace), com- | 


CHARMING GROUNDS OF 





pact offices (with maids’ sitting 2% ACRES ‘% . 3 a 
room). Garage for 3. Stabling us or Ne city alo nian 
for 2. Cottage. (A FURTHER 10 ACRES Pid 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER | C2): oe aa 
AND WATER. | FREEHOLD, PRICE £6,500 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £5,250 | Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 











WILLIAM HOUGHTON & SONS L® oe: 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, .W.C.2. 


NEAR WALLINGFORD, BERKS 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ON 2 FLOORS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
9 ACRES 


including orchard, kitchen garden, tennis courts, 
2 secondary residences. 
Garage. Stabling. 
RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED IN SECLUDED 
PART al GROUNDS, 90 FT. by 25 Fr. TIMBER- 
ILT, ONE-STOREY BUILDING, 
pronto for workshop, offices or storage. 
VACANT siceemees > = WHOLE, EXCEPT 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THE MANSION PRICE FOR THE WHOLE £6,000 THE DRIVE 


Westen s Bovanron & SONs, 





























hicsins Agents : Lap., Africa House, Kingsway, W,C.2 











seargoss PREPARED FOR ALL PURPOSES. FOR SALE, P 5100 ACRE ESTATE IN HANTS, 
E AND CIVIL INSURANCE CLAIMS SETTLED. AS WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 















a 
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onstuemniran. watt w.1 = WI LSON XK CO ae v4 


WEST SUSSEX CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 


a cemmbain ay 


| 
Near Horsham. High up with lovely views. U nepoiled Susser. 40 miles London. | Easy reach of Salisbury, Winchester, etc. 


| 
| 
| 


- . + 4 es | 

Secluded position in lovely country. Drive approach. | FULL OF CHARACTER AND ORIGINAL FEATURES DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, an 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception. | DELIGHTFULLY SECLUDED YET NOT ISOLATED. | A charming country; secluded but not isolated; on 
Electri light. Central heating, etc. Stabling. Garage. | Close to bus route. Long drive. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, route 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 3 reception Electric i 
Smatl farmery. 2 GOOD COTTAGES. Finely-timbered | 3 reception. Main electricity. Central heating, etc. Stabling. Central heating Garage. Finely timbered gardens 
grounds, 10 Acres woods and rich meadowland. Garage. Delightful gardens. meadowland. ‘ ? 

NEARLY 70 FOR SALE | TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR LONG PERIOD. 
er - - | 6 GUINEAS PER WEEK OR OFFER. er Sa See eee 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street. W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 








«szasmess JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


PLACE, S.W.1. 
sae AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


DORSET WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDE} 


STONE-BUILT COUNTRY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN (about 1700 
MODERNISED AND IN SPLENDID ORDER. COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Well situated for bus and train services and good sporting. Southern and Western aspects, | In a beautiful district, near bus service, having Southern aspect on light soil. 1 
lovely views. small town and station. 














Hall and 3. sitting rooms, 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
3 bathrooms. Main electricity | gas and water. Stabling and 
and company’s water. Central garage. Cottage. Charming 
heating. Garage and stabling. gardens, pasture and woodland. 
Cottage. About | In all about 


16 ACRES | 11 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE | VERY MODERATE 
PRICE 


Inspected and recommended by: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place. Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
London, 8.W.1. (LR. 19, *B3) (L.R. 20,369) 








Station Rd. East, F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. = 4, His h St, Reigate, 
omeae. 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent Rseing 
__ Sevenoaks 1147-8. 





ENJOYING PERFECT SECLUSION | 
Immune from all traffie annoyances. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


within 70 miles of London. 


A HOUSE WITH 10 TO 14 BEDROOMS IS 
REQUIRED. LAKE OR FRONTAGE TO 
RIVER ESSENTIAL. 


PRICE UP TO £15,000 


. : er pe en Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CoO., are : ee 
Kent and Sussex Rorders, about 7 miles from Tunbridge Wells. seeking on behalf of a client (no comnnission | A poe os a Phehcen nent bag oh ge ig 
A PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE with modern required) and particulars submitted will be hall (20 ft. 3 ins. by 13 ft.), lounge (29 ft. by 19 ft.) (both 
conveniences, containing 8 bedrooms, 3 an carefully considered and suitable properties with inglenook fireplaces), usual offices, 5 oak-beamed 
f mvaptiee sosme, a Deli Semeatie, oties ith bce | inspected immediately. bedrooms, 2 bathroo.ns. Central heating. Electric light ond 
Cottage and ion. @ ACRES. aearel menage 8 oe — Or at 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,300 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF A PROPERTY ae ene eh en ee eee 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents : IS NOT ESSENTIAL. 17 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CaRD & Co., Sevenoaks | Further particulars of : F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
(Tel. 1147/8); and at Oxted and Reigate. J Station Road East, Oxted (Tel. 240). 











SUPPLIES OF TIMBER FOR NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND PROTECTION 
OF THE LANDOWNER’S INTERESTS 

Owing to the demand for Standing Timber, Owners and Agents are being continually approached for supplies. 

It is essential to the interests of Landowners that parcels should be properly graded and measured before a sale is entered into. 


To assist estates in this important matter we can place graders and measurers at the service of Landowneis or their Agents, with 
lifelong experience, who carefully select, grade and measure suitable timber to provide supplies without unduly destroying the 
woodlands or the amenities of the estate. Our Timber Department can also deal with the sale of the timber to the best advantage 
of the Landowner, complying with the Government Control Regulations. 


Advice is given on replanting if required. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


Timber Department, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). 
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ESTATE H A RRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 


Telegrams: 


«Estate, Harre=s> 
——— 


and Ha: e 
London."* 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 ——* 





BEA( ONSFIELD AND HIGH WYCOMBE «2 


Ina lovel 1 much-favoured part of the Chilterns, 7 minutes’ walk village and local buses. 









TRACTIVE AND WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 


y rece] , billiards or playroom (24 ft. by 24 ft.), 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 
; sitting room. Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating. 


GARA FOR 2, WITH CHAUFFEURS’ ROOM. COTTAGE WITH BATH 
GARDENS, GROUNDS AND ORCHARD. IN ALL 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended‘as something exceptional by : 
Harrop. LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensinaton 1490. Extn. 809.) 


DORKING AND GUILDFORD c.4 


Unspoilt country. 1 mile station. Glorious views. 





FASCINATING LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
with square hall, 2 reception rooms, flower room, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
complete offices, fitted furniture. 
GARAGE. USEFUL BARNS AND OUTBUILDINGS. INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
WITH STONE TERRACE, ORNAMENTAL AND OAK TREES, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, PADDOCK. IN‘ALL 
ABOUT 51% ACRES 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended byt: 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Beonmoton Road, 8.W.1. (T'el.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
PROBABLY THE BEST BARGAIN IN THE MARKET. c.2 
PRICE ONLY?¥£4,509 FREEHOLD 
BUCKS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS 

In delightful country, convenient for village. 7 miles County Town. 
A GENTLEMAN'S PLEASURE FARM, including a GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main electricity. 
Complete central heating. Fitted basins in bedrooms. Well water with electric pump. 
Garage. Loose boxes. Cowhouses, etc. Cottage of 6 rooms. Well-timbered Gardens 
and Grounds together with an area of —— in all about 32 ACRES, intersected 
y a brook. 
In addition there is a picturesque block of SIX GEORGIAN COTTAGES 
Let on Weekly Tenancies, producing £50 Per Annum, Tenants paying Rates, 








Sole Agents : 
HA ‘ODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
FO: ‘MEDIATE OCCUPATION. c.4 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTS 
it 30 miles from London, close to the famous Ashridge Park and Berkhamsted. 
Hit LASS PLEASURE FARM WITH A SMALL TUDOR-STYLE 
2 MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hal 4 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. Electric light. 
Gor rand drainage. Garage for 3 cars. Secondary residence with 4 bedrooms, 
; pon rooms. Model farm buildings, granary, barns, ete. Valuable Arable and 
Pa nd in good heart and possessing nearly a mile of important road frontage. 
all 118 ACRES FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
Recommended as something really unique by : 
Har LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





( SKIRTS OF A PICTURESQUE BUCKS VILLAGE c,3 


Pleasant situation overlooking the River and near the Berks border. 


Ly sans WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
: LENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 3 reception, cloakroom, 9 bed and 


dres ms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Central heating. Co.’s electric light, 
pons “iter (softened). Garage. Easily maintained Gardens, subject of considerable 

Xp’ getable garden, 60 young fruit en ao paving, flower beds, in all about 
H FOR SALE FREEHOLD hs REASONABLE PRICE 





TD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 











JUST IN THE MARKET 


WOKING, SURREY By./c.4 


About a mile from the Station, near bus route, walking distance from shops. Adjacent to 
extensive commons. 


~~ 


pai MEG ae 


27 
7 
i ¢ 







3 Wn 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH ACCOMMODATION ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. Garage. Electric light and 
power. Co.’s water. Main drainage. 
ATTRACTIVE AND SECLUDED GARDEN WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
%y%, ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
HARRODS LTD., West Byfleet, Surrey, and 62/64, Brompton Road, 38.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


BORDERS OF HERTS & MIDDLESEX 3 


On a ridge, about 300 ft. above sea level, fine views in every direction. 





~ > Mi , 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
AMIDST IDEAL SURROUNDINGS. 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and modern conveniences. 

Radiators. Garage. 
CHARMING GARDENS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 


4 ACRES 


LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Recommended by : 
HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 307.) 


GERRARDS CROSS AND AMERSHAM <3 


In a much sought-after neighbourhood, on high ground with good views. 





»y 


3 reception, 7 








ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
(Away from main road.) 


Hall, 2 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric 
light. Central heating. Main water. Garage. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS, LAWN, VEGETABLE GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, 
MEADOW. IN ALL ABOUT 
23, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by : 
Hakrops Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX & SONS SOUTHAMPTON : A 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, FAI 
WILLLAM FOX, F.S ‘<. F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I. he As Al. 
E. STODDART ‘FOX P.AS.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS, RIGHTON : 
; iw he BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGION Pea. 
: Ps 
| By direction of the Executors of Dame Minnie Cochrane, | 
BRANKSOME PARK, Ste | CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH | BOURNEMOUTH 
1 Zi Pw : fro le seas. p ling 0 led iti ith iews 
6 eee ee pees TALBOT WOODS, Comarinn ential pestion, soit smamnilieens cian 
Southerly aspect. | With private entrance to Parkstone Golf Course. W! 
BOURNEMOUTH r 




















| purpo 
The 
f 
Fronting one of Bournemouth’s finest tree-lined thoroughfares}. | nso 
Near golf course and open spaces. Fac 

| “4 

week; 
: potat¢ 
| The Most Attractive Freehold Residential ‘ - p 
and a’ 
Property, | The 
vegeté 

| ree 

| ** COOLRATH,’’ TALBOT AVENUE | otf 
4 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD — - | A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODF. NX reat 

ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 

| FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Wi 
THIS CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE becau 
| IN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR. and F 
FITTED WITH ALL COMFORTS AND | Containing: 6 bedrocms, dressing eud.tathrccms, 3 recep- and s 
CONVENIENCES. tion rooms, maids’ sitting room, complete domestic offices. 5 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. & c.), dressing room, 3 y =Il- Peas 
: The Property stands in a nice gaiden with an edditicnal equipped bathrooms, lounge hall, large lounge, dining rm, amou 

pine-covered building plot | sun lounge with V ita glass windows, flower room, seryx:its’ “pro 

5 principal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, J sitting room, good kitchen and offices. h 
4 well-fitted bathrooms, sun ore dining rocm, morning | int i 
, Sitting re : ze hall, servants’ sitting ‘ ta 
room, sitting room we o> commgg ant itting room GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. ALL MAIN SERV] Es. shou! 
| To be SOLD by AUCTION on the PREMISES on THE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS INCLUDE LAWNs, youn 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES MARCH 17, 1943, at 3 p.m. | SUNK ROSE GARDEN, LILY POOL, SHRUBBER Es, theat 
CENTRAL HEATING. WELL LAID OUT GARDEN. | ETC. IN ALL ABOUT parti 
Fo 

| Particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. | 2 ACRES lime 

PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD RUSSELL-COOKE & CO., 135, Bartholomew Street, Newbury, with 
or of Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, | For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 52, Poole Road. Th 

Fox & SONS, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. Bournemouth. | Bournemouth West. attac 

| * -_ reme 
. Es: 

n . 
DORSET With Possession March next | BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST nets 
4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 17 miles 

Dorchester. DEVONSHIRE Commanding magnificent views. P A 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 2 miles from Buckfastleigh. 4% miles from Totnes. WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED ee 


COUNTR ESIDENCE RESIDENCE 
ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION. EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 


| 
| maids’ sitting room, offices. 
| 


5 tae (all with “2 -basins), a poem, bath- | WITH GOOD HOUSE RECENTLY BROUGHT | 
room, 3 reception r ) te 
U ece pti ‘ooms, loggia, comple omestic offices. UP TO DATE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. 


| Garage 2 cars, ie lighti ¢ *s water. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. ELECTRIC | A SA. Le NE Se. Coes ie 
COOKER. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING. | 
85 ACRES CHARMING GROUNDS. TENNIS COURT. 
| PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK. 
INCLUDING 25 ACRES ARABLE. 


COLD FRAME. GREENHOUSE. | 
NICELY ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 


10%, ACRES 
83, ACRES PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £6,700 FREEHOLD 


(TITHE £10.) 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 (or near offer) 


™ . For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents 
a ly: Fox Sons, L ‘ 4 e " 
re ee ee yA ag ” an A, Bournemouth. | Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE 


FOX & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth, begto announce that since their recent Auction they have sold the following Farms: 











STRATHMARTINE CASTLE a er ae 314 ACRES ee RENT £470 P.A. 
JEANFIELD FARM ... Ree ws se he 114 ” ees » 8138 ,, 
WYNTON FARM ior se rs sn be 228 . 5m » £200 ,, 
GALLOWHILL FARM ele = aie ves 86 > » £103 ,, 
BRIDGEFOOT FARM as ee _ — 84 * gs » £160 ,, 


also a considerable number of Cottages, Small holdings and Feu Duties. 


SEVERAL EXCELLENT FARMS WITH GOOD HOUSES AND BUILDINGS ARE STILL AVAILABLE AND CAN BE BOUGHT ON A 


! 
re a | |i 


5 PER CENT. BASIS, THUS FORMING FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS. SCHEDULES AND! FULL INFORMATION FREE ON 


APPLICATION AS ABOVE. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE 
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HILST 
we mt 
purposes. V 
The gard 
are produce 
year, spring 
Each per 
week; 1.€., 
potatoes pe 
and perhap 
and avoid | 
The grot 
vegetables, 
green crops 
1941 the s 
and 228 Ib 
possible. 
What ve 
because all 
and preven 
and substit 
Peas and 
amount of 
*protectiv: 
inthem. Ti 
at all times 
should pro 
young carr: 
the autumn 
particularly 


lime, biolog 


remedies. 


PLANT 


For succe: 


H. V. TAYLOR, O.B.E., D.Sc., V.M.H., A.R.C.S. 
Horticulture Commissioner, 


Ministry of Agriculture. 





have rather more than doubled the food crops in these Islands, 
sroduce still more and so liberate the food convoys for other 
-an do this and all gardeners must help. 
and allotments must be looked upon as factories where crops 
) a plan to supply food to each household in every week of the 
mmer, autumn and winter. 
needs some 24 Ibs. of vegetables and 7 lbs. of potatoes ii each 
ousehold of 5 people needs 13 lbs. of vegetables and 35 Ibs. of 
ek. Gardeners should aim at producing all the fresh vegetables 
quarter of the potatoes—preferably the early ones. To do this 
ds of glut and shortage, planning is necessary. 
\vailable can be divided into three areas—one to provide summer 
potatoes and root vegetables for storage, and one the winter 
rom 100 experimental gardens (each of 10 perch) so planted in 
y averaged 390 Ibs. summer, 396 lbs. autumn, 481 Ibs. winter 
sring. This shows that a continuous and fairly even supply is 


ibles should be grown ? The answer is as many as possible, not 
of the same value, but because variety lends interest to the meal 
oredom. Potatoes and root vegetables are rich in carbohydrates 
s for bread. Onions, leeks, parsley, add flavour to the meals. 
ad beans, Brussels sprouts and cauliflowers provide a certain 
stein. Vegetables are primarily of importance, however, for their 
value, that is to say, for the vitamins and mineral salts contained 
vitamins are sun-made products stored in plants and of great benefit 
nd particularly during the sunless days of winter. In the plan we 
e salads in abundance (rich in vitamin C), spinach (rich in iron), 
(vitamin A) and tomatoes (A & C) during the summer, whilst in 
id winter there must be green crops of every kind and root vegetables, 
arrots, because these supply vitamin A now in short supply. 
sful crops the soil must be made fertile, ie., made healthy with 
cally enriched and physically improved with compost and fertilised 


with plant foods. Supplies of these are available and should be used generously. 
The crops, too, must be protected against disease and safeguarded from pest 
attacks; a comparatively easy task if we bestir ourselves to use the known 


Essential vegetables will be important foods this year, so let us produce 
record crops, 


but in an orderly and planned way. 


PROTECTION LTD., YALDING, KENT 
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1A WORD TO GARDENERS 
by 
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The quality of **Corundite ™ 
plugs is predetermined by 
Numerous tests in the K.L.G 
Optical, Physical and Chemical 
laboratories, and no expense 
is spared to make them 
perfect. In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 
pre-War price. 















Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it's worth 
trying, for they will make a 
difference to your “‘war-weary” 
engine if you can get a set. 




















(No Pap cHase Tax) 
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KL-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 


LONDON, S.W.15. 














£12,500,000 damage to the War Effort last year 


from ordinary Fires 


Half the fires in the country are caused by matches and cigarette ends 


MOST FIRES ARE CAUSED BY 


“CAREFUL” PEOPLE 


DON’T JUST BE CAREFUL—TAKE EXTRA CARE 








ISSUED AS PART OF THE FIRE OFFICES 


COMMITTEE’S 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST FIRE WASTAGE 























COLT 
COL” 


HOUSES 


The illustration shows one of our 
utility buildings, of which we still 
have a limited number in stock; 
easily erected or dismantled, thus 
enabling additional rooms to be 
added to wartime accommodation 
and removed later to avoid 
forfeiture at the end of lease. 
Most of the smaller types 
yy come within the limits of the 
why Defence Regulations. May we 






r send you further particulars ? 


UL. COL Beovecone 


IRSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 











NIGHTCAP!? 


JOHN 


JAMESON 


xk *&* *& WHISKEY. 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


‘‘Herewith my pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, bought in GUARANTEED WATERPROOI 
1920. I have used them at every T.A. Camp since 
then, and for game shooting, etc. in the winter. 
Even now, in 1940, in the recent spell of bad 
weather they kept my feet dry.” Capt. R.A. 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


NCTORY 1S WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 








POUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIII No. 2406 FEBRUARY 26, 1943 








LADY WALPOLE 


Lady Walpole, who was married in 1937, is an Assistant County Director and Commandant of the 
H British Red Cross Society, Norfolk Branch. Lord Walpole is serving in the Middle East. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 735! 





. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to way conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





THE BRITISH FARM 


HE House of Lords was at its best 

in the all-Party agricultural policy 

debate last week, forestalling, but 

differing little from, the plans being 
put forward by the N.F.U. and the Royal 
Agricultural Society. The British farmer has 
shown his mettle and his capacity in the last 
few years. He has raised the production of the 
soil, to quote the Duke of Norfolk, by over 70 
per cent. since 1939 and to-day he and his men 
are producing not only more food per acre 
than any other country in the world, but more 
food per man peracre. He has also shown that 
he is not afraid of new ideas and is willing to 
adapt himself to circumstances. This year’s 
harvest will put him to the supreme test, when 
Mr. Hudson aims at mobilising 500,000 volun- 
teers and hints at compulsory “‘direction’’ if 
they are not forthcoming. 

The achievement of these years is a good 
enough practical basis for a long-term policy 
of enterprise even though it has to take full 
account not only of national nutrition and 
rural restoration but of all the underlying 
difficulties imposed by international exchange. 
In such regions no amount of wishful think- 
ing will get us further than the fool’s paradise 
of which the Chancellor spoke the other 
day, and the pattern of British farming will 
have to be adapted and shaped to meet un- 
escapable facts. No amount of international 
arrangements for market allocations through 
international machinery will provide us with 
stable markets and stable prices unless we are 
producing the right commodities. Lord De La 
Warr told us last week—and few will disagree 
with him—that we must keep to mixed farming 
and go on farming our land on the rotation 
system. But round that point there is room for 
development in more than one direction. 

Some of the most important considerations, 
on the other hand, point only in one. The 
maintenance in this country of a war-time 
cereal production in peace-time is the most 
difficult of things to reconcile with any inter- 
national arrangement for market allocations. 
On the other hand, the more of the surface of 
this small island we devote to the production 
of fresh vegetables and fresh milk the more 
we shall be producing foodstuffs which can be 
got from no other quarter. On any basis of 
reasoning, considerations of national nutrition 
make it inevitable that in these comparatively 
non-competitive markets prices will remain 
controlled and guaranteed. They also ensure 
that for years those markets will be expanding 
ones. And stable prices and expanding markets 
are the two main pre-requisites of agricultural 
prosperity and efficiency. There is one other. 
The market for fresh milk, fresh meat and fresh 
vegetables is at the producer’s doorstep. But 
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however wise our productive plans may be 
they will be of little avail so long as we rely 
on a system of distribution which is not only 
chaotic and inefficient but, according to the 
Minister of Food, the most expensive of all our 
pre-war “‘luxuries.’’ 


THE HIGHLAND POWER SCHEME 


O further statement has yet been made 
on the actual advantages to be secured 
by the Hydro-Electric Development (Scotland) 
Bill. It is, to say the least, surprising that the 
Government is proposing to advance £30,000,000 
after so short and secretive an enquiry. It is 
said that water-power equivalent to 3,000,000 
tons of coal a year runs to waste in the High- 
lands—which does not seem very much com- 
pared to the potential output of pits that for 
years have found too little market for their coal. 
It is said that the salvation of the population 
lies in the development of Highland resources. 
But will the power be used in the Highlands? 
Scotland’s mineral and industrial resources are in 
the Lowlands where, if Highland power is intro- 
duced, presumably thousands of coal-miners 
will lose their livelihood. Two engineers of 
reputation have put the question thus: ‘‘Con- 
sidering the abundant fuel resources of this 
country, and the limited and costly water- 
power, in so far as large national expenditure 
on power schemes may be justified for social 
ends, do not the coal-mining areas of South 
Wales and the north-east coast which in pre-war 
days were so distressed represent in numbers 
an object no less worthy, and more suited to, 
large-scale industry than the sparsely populated 
and inaccessible northern Highlands?’’ The 
certain beneficiaries would of course be the 
firms making the installations, and the navvies 
employed. But what then? This huge expendi- 
ture, and the revolution in industrial distribu- 
tion involved, demand to be examined in 
relation to the planning of the whole country, 
not to be rushed through (significantly) before 
post-war planning and industrial policy have 
been determined. 


AN ARGUMENT 


ITH birds and dogs carousing in the sun, 

I might mistake this frozen day for Spring, 
Call that long icicle a swallow’s wing, 
And say the planting season has begun. 
These outward signs, deceiving one by one 
My senses but too willing now to bring 
Time tumbling down, all gather and fling 
Evidence of life, though reason says there’s none. 


Then who is right, the reasonable mind 

Timid with past experience, or these 

Outbursts of Nature, the birds’ ecstasies, 

The dogs’ delight, the heaven and earth together 

Kissing like lovers madly intertwined 

And disregarding lawful winter weather 2 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


USES FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


HE Chairman of the National Trust’s 
suggestion that some big country houses 
should become centres for adult ‘‘refresher”’ 
educational courses prompts a review of the 
other main uses that have been proposed, and 
in some instances successfully carried out. 
Apart from the actual dwelling of their owners, 
whether or not as tenants of the National Trust, 
residential uses include conversion into country 
flats, practicable in some but not all cases; 
country clubs or hotels; and endowed “official 
residences ’’ for Ministers of State, like Chequers. 
The ‘Rebuilding Britain’? Exhibition at the 
National Gallery envisages some becoming 
popular holiday rest-houses : ‘‘additions would 
be needed, of course; swimming-baths, open-air 
cafés, donkeys in the paddock—but the basis is 
there of an entirely new sort of inland holiday.”’ 
Then there are the educational uses. Several 
mansions are now public schools —Stonyhurst 
has been one for 150 years—and the boost 
given to public-school education by the Social- 
ists may well lead to more being required. Many 
private schools already occupy country houses. 
Collegiate uses comprise residential annexes of 
universities, as foreshadowed for Wytham 
Abbey; agricultural and other rural colleges; 
use for adult courses; and—why not ?—for the 
short boarding courses demanded by education- 
ists in connection with secondary schools, 
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Then there are many country houses giving 
great satisfaction as temporary departments ,| 
commercial and financial institutions, some 
which may well become permanent. One, ,{ 
least, has extended a five-year to a 20-\ ea 
lease owing to the improved health and attend, 
ance of the staff. Finally there is the ad \ptatig, 
of such places’ original use, as ce tres af 
domestic training and local industry in ¢q), 
nection with large agricultural estat.s, Tj, 
less the purpose involves the char fing of 
structure, contents and surroundings, + .¢ moy 
it is to be welcomed, and vice versa. Lit itations 
on building for many years are likely t: Compe| 
serious consideration of such conversio \s, 


A BELATED TRIBUTE 


HAT friend of all the world Samu Pepys 
has had to wait a long time for ti » brani 
of immortality which consists in the s zn of 
public-house. An obvious wrong has n w been 
put right; this cheerful supporter of ayers 
has been duly celebrated, and that at — 1¢ best 
possible place, Chatham or, to be more precise. 
Gillingham. No one has deserved bette ° of the 
Medway than he has, and it is gratii ‘ing t 
observe that he has been treated with proper 
respect; the new name of the inn is Mr. Samuel 
Pepys. It is to be hoped that its patrins will 
pronounce his name as we believe he himsel{ 
did, but there will probably be as sreat a 
divergence in the matter as there was in his 
own spelling. The natural law which dictates 
which of our national heroes are to enjoy this 
kind of fame is hard to fathom. It is easy to 
see why the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Nelson were and remain so popular, but with 
all respect to the late Marquis of Granby he 
seems to have received something more than 
his deserts. It scarcely seems in accord with 
history that he should beat the Duke of Marl- 
borough out of the field as he unquestionably 
does. He is, to be sure, always welcome because 
Mr. Tony Weller took one of his many inns 
over, together with the relict of Mr. Clarke, at 
Docking, but still our sympathy goes out to 
other commanders. Memory recalls on a Kentish 
road near Sevenoaks a rare sign, the Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst. Here is perhaps one poor lion who 
has but a single Christian. 


WALKING-STICKS 


F it be true that in some areas the Red Cross 
have too few stout walking-sticks for con- 
valescent soldiers, such elderly countrymen as 
went “‘stick-hunting”’ in their youth might be 
able to help. Sticks may be cut so long as the 
sap is down, and the most likely kinds for 
walking-sticks are ash, hazel, blackthorn, 
chestnut and cherry, but there are of course 
others worthy of consideration—wych elm and 
crab-apple for two. A good stick needs little 
beyond trimming and a ferrule : indeed, varnish 
is the mark of the beast, the only permissible 
polishes (if polish is wanted) being warm bees- 
wax and boiled linseed oil, plus elbow grease. 
A stick is all the better for being seasoned, if 
time and circumstances permit : some oldsters 
will advise you that the best way to toughen a 
newly-cut ash-plant is to bury it in a horse-dung 
heap for two months, but promising walking- 
sticks have been marred as well as made by 
this treatment. Time was when the lure and 
lore of sticks was fairly widespread in the 
country, but, as cars multiplied, so the occasions 


for carrying a stick declined, and 1 town 
young men mastered the nice condict of 4 
well-rolled umbrella rather than a clouc <4 came. 
The gradual passing of walking-stic! » would 
surely have pleased the American so” logist 
Thorstein Veblen, who saw in the car ‘ing 0 
a stick evidence of ‘‘the predacious i ulse. 
The practice prevailed, he observec 1 
Theory of a Leisure Class, among ‘‘me f the 
leisure class proper, sporting men, « 1 the 
lower-class delinquents.’’ Further, 
The walking stick serves the purpose of ana. =rtise- 
ment that the bearer’s hands are employed sr wise 
than in useful effort, and it therefore has: ity 4 
evidence of leisure. But it is also a weap¢ nd it 
meets a felt need of barbarian man on tha: ound. 
The means of offence is very comforting t ayou" 
who is gifted with even a moderate share of icity 
After which it seems rather flat to re pe 
to] 


possible use of a walking-stick as “‘a thi 
for a wounded soldier ! 
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Ov is... 


by 


Ma rC. S. JARVIS 


Pepys 

brand : : 
of a HAVI d many letters on the subject 
been of bad , and one correspondent tells a 
verta story ow, when the corn wes being 
, best cut la immer, with guns lined up for 
ecise (rabbits, son .e shot at and wounded a badger, 
f the who had sta 4 in the wheat until the end and 
ig to was later fi i dead in a wood, Shortly after- 
roper wards there “as a fire in the rickyard of the 
mue| armer and his stacks were burnt, involving 
will he loss of wheat in which the badger had 
nsel{ (@peen found, Later she heard the following 
it a verse—a pe of a much longer quotation— 


e interesting to hear from readers 


hig end it woul: 
all the verses, or have heard of 


‘ates Ig they kno 
this 


he belief t..at fire avenges the killing of a 
y to vadger : 
‘ord Old Biock called across the grain: 
vith “Sit with me, 
No clu), no man shall touch us, 
i I ienent the crops— 
han They pay with fire for me.” 
“4 Judging from the tone of all the letters the 
bly badger has many staunch friends, and he would 
pte not have so many advocates from all parts of 
—- Mthe country if his race were confirmed lamb 
nns 
., and poultry slayers. Before the last war I 
at eb 
to pived in West Dorset, where there was a very 
.» Miarge occupied badger’s earth some 80 yds. 
ish ‘ : ; 
ey Qom the house, and frequently if one looked 


ho out into the shrubbery at night one saw twin 
headlamps of lambent green in the bushes 
showing that old Brock was on the prowl. 
In the orchard at the back I had a poultry- 
run with the birds in a flimsy house, but I did 
SS @ not lose a hen during the time I was there. On 
the adjoining fields also there was a flock of 


aS @ Dorset Horns, who lamb in the late autumn, and 
be HF the farmer, so far as I remember, never showed 
he B any antipathy to the badger though he was most 
oT @ outspoken about the fox. 

n, * * 

Se * 

d HE unprecedented shortage of rabbits all 
le over the country must have upset the 
h @ balance of nature, and both the badger and fox 
e @ «re now deprived of their main food supply. 
- & [n this part of the world, in the open fields by 
, big warrens, there was always a number of 


f short burrows where the doe rabbit had her 
$ young, aud it was a common sight in the spring 
1 to see these opened up from above right down 
J to the breeding chamber, with scraps of down 
lying on the grass, marking the spot where 
| Brock had dined over-night. I think I am 
| correct in saying that, while the badger digs 
. straight down to the young rabbits, the fox 
and dog work along the burrow. 
To-day the few doe rabbits which have 


escaped extermination have no necessity to 
leave the s: ty of the big and once overcrowded 
Warren and open up a private maternity home 
in the fic far away from jealous females of 
their spec and bucks with views about birth 
control, > Warren is almost deserted, and 
has t oice of innumerable snug and safe 
—e » Original tenants of which made 


pearance as lapin en casserole 


many mi ago 


[ addi 
Ous 5 


* * 
* 


to all this there is another danger- 
“ion, so far as stock is concerned, 


Es he sen created by the war, and this 
aa le ti ‘vacuee and his dog. I have no- 
a - pod f against the evacuee, but quite 
poulter” his dog, which is a menace to 
dweller sheep. The ordinary country- 


not own a poultry-killing and 
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THE CLOUDS HANG LOW: NETHER WASDALE, CUMBERLAND 


sheep-chasing dog, for he has learnt by experi- 
ence’ that he cannot afford such an expensive 
luxury, and if a thorough hiding does not cure 
this tendency after the first slip from grace, 
the dog goes to the veterinary surgeon for ex- 
tinction, or is given away to town-dwelling 
friends. At the present time our villages are 
full of townsfolk with dogs which have had no 
training for the countryside whatsoever and 
regard hens and lambs as birds and beasts of 
the wild to be hunted and killed on sight. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER correspondent, who kept a 
badger as a pet for over a year, has given 
an interesting account of how this animal deals 
with a wasp nest, for, when she was out for a 
walk with the dogs, a hole occupied by these 
insects was quite as exciting to her as were the 
rabbit buries to her cairn companions. She 
erected first all the hairs on her body hedgehog 
fashion, and then dug down fast and furiously 
to the nest. When she reached the comb with 
grubs in residence she ate them up quickly and 
then, laying her coat flat and tight to her body. 
she proceeded to extract the many wasps en- 
tangled in the hairs. These she gobbled up, 
and apparently the mouth and tongue of the 
badger are immune from stings, but they could 
get home at her behind the ears, as if any wasps 
settled in these vulnerable parts she brushed 
them off with her paws before going on with 
the digging. 

This interesting little animal, who was 
quite at her ease with a rioting pack of cairns 
and retrievers, was terrified of cattle, and one 
evening when out for a walk the party were 
charged by a herd of heifers in that idiotic 
lumbering fashion which looks so terrifying but 
which ends tamely. The dogs, used to these 
bovine displays, “full of sound and _ fury, 
signifying nothing,’’ moved out of the way 








A SHEIKH’S TOMB OF THE 


NORTH 


AFRICAN COAST 


contemptuously, but it was too much for poor 
Miss Brock, who galloped off to the nearest wood 
and was never seen again. 
* * 
* 
r my Notes recently I mentioned an occasion 
when a pair of otters interfered with a 
pigeon-shooter who was acting as his own water 
spaniel and retrieving birds from a river. This 
raises an interesting point about scent in general, 
for it was of course the smell of pigeon’s blood 
which caused the otters to behave in this daring 
manner, but there is no explanation apparently 
of why the animals disregarded the very much 
stronger scent of their worst enemy—man. 

The smell of man we have reason to believe 
is all-powerful and extremely unpleasant, and 
I have had ocular demonstration of my own 
scent travelling some 500 yds. across a moun- 
tain-side and hitting a dozing ibex such a 
crack in the nostrils that he went off full gallop 
to another range five miles away. An episode 
like this makes one wonder if one is fit to move 
in decent circles, and if one bath a day is really 
sufficient. On the other hand, however, the 
dry-fly fisherman, who is in the habit of sitting 
down and watching for rising fish, obtains 
evidence that his scent is not disturbing to the 
wild, which is all the more remarkable seeing 
that the average fisherman’s clothes would be 
all the better for a visit to the cleaner’s. 

* * 

* 

NE of the commonest sights on the river’s 
bank is the weasel working the line of a 
field mouse or vole within a few yards of the 
recumbent angler, and once when I was seated by 
the water a hunting weasel jumped on my boot 
and ran up my leg as far as my knee before 
he discovered his mistake. He was in no way 
disconcerted, and the remark he made in a 
high-pitched voice as he jumped off was 
obviously not dictated by fear, neither was it in 

the nature of an apology. 

One explanation of this disregard of human 
scent is that the wild creatures of this country 
are so used to it in every part of their hunting 
preserves that they do not worry about it 
unduly, and the other is that when the olfactory 
nerves are concentrated on one particular scent 
all other smells are regarded as being redundant 
to the issue. If a small nose is working out a 
fresh line over a criss-cross pattern of hundreds 
of older ones it must be a most difficult and 
absorbing task, and one can understand that 
all extraneous scents must be ignored as dis- 
tractions to the work in hand. 

* * 
* 
N an account of the recent fighting on the 
Tunisia-Tripoli border it was stated that the 
Germans were making pill-boxes disguised as 
sheikhs’ tombs along the routes taken by the 
Eighth Army in their advance. Such tombs are 








390 


common all along the North African coast, and 
from the photograph of one on the first page of 
these notes it will be realised that the con- 
struction of imitations from concrete is a 
comparatively simple matter, while the finished 
article is eminently suitable either as a machine- 
gun post or a tomb for a departed patriarch, 
especially when our unscrupulous enemy knows 
full well we shall not put a shell into it until 
we are certain which part it is playing. 

These tombs, many of which are 800 years 
old or more, are not erected over the grave of 
an ordinary sheikh of a tribe, but the honour 
is reserved only for some markedly holy man 
and teacher of the Faith, the word sheikh in 
this connection being used in its religious as 
opposed to its lay meaning. The local Arabs 
hold them in the greatest reverence, and in 
normal times the demolition of one would be 
sufficient to cause a local rising. Their respect 
for them is such that the Beduin use them as 
furniture and cloak-room depositories, and, 
when a family are going on an animal grazing 
expedition into the desert, they leave their big 
camel-hair tent and all their valuables at the 
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sheikh’s tomb, knowing full well that no one 
will interfere with their possessions when the 
spirit of the prophet is guarding them. 
* - * 
N the Libyan Province of Egypt we ad- 
ministrators found them most useful in 
difficult lawsuits and tribal quarrels. When 
feelings ran high we found by experience that we 
could not trust an oath taken on the Koran, 
neither could any reliance be placed in one 
backed by the “three divorces;’’ but if it was 
stipulated that the oath should be taken at 
the local sheikh’s tomb the most confirmed 
liars in the tribes shirked the ordeal, and by 
this means we were able to draw up the truth 
—or at least something closely resembling it— 
from the bottom of the well in which it resides 
permanently. 
* . * 
L a Hun has little respect for the religion 
of others, though the late Kaiser Wilhelm 
did try to pose as a prophet of the Moslem 
Faith. During the last war, when our army 
was lying in front of Gaza, the Austrian and 


THE BARDEN COUNTRY: 


LEGEND 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD 


Most happy in the shy recess 

Of Barden’s lowly quietness . 
ORDSWORTH’S reference in these 
lines to the Shepherd Lord—who, 
though heir to Skipton, had been 
brought up secretly as a shepherd 





in remote parts of Yorkshire and Cumberland 
because of his family’s allegiance to the Red 
Rose—merits a wider application to-day. 


Barden is still an abode of peace and ineffable 
charm, but the area which has come to be known 
loosely as the Barden country satisfies all that 
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German artillery officers serving with the Turks 
used the big minaret of the mosque in the tow 
as an observation post, and as it was a m 
lofty minaret it made an excellent O.P., for it 
overlooked a great part of our trench system 

We warned the enemy several times that 
if the building was used for military 
we would no longer respect it as a ho 
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mastel 
Ty + 
‘MeDick | 
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as a | 


PUTPoses merch: 





. Y place becam 
but they ignored our complaints. One day pp xnight 
when we could see through the glasses sever, mow © 
officers with maps spotting for their irtillery and th 
at the top of the minaret, our gun: ers put Elizab 
one shell into it. The terrific explosic.1 which jmt2e fit 
followed made the battery commande: wonder qq \Villia: 
is he was really in charge of 18-pou: Jers, 0, achiev 
whether by chance someone had subs tuted a marry 
14-in. naval gun. The explanation \-s that widow 
not only were the Germans using the ninaret “ 
as an observation post, but the interi: - of the wick f 
mosque was one vast ammunition d np, , go! the 
month or so later when we took the >wn we name, 
found the remains of the mosque litte 2d with Jpsolitu 
shell splinters, while within the shatter d walls Set | 
the heaps of burst rifle cases lay in hez 5 waist Brow! 
deep. own ¢ 

Simor 

vating 

LORE AND FE: 

2 found 

sheph 

villag 

met a 

child 

WOOD dubbe 
yearning for sanctuary which the poet’s lines ue 
suggest; while adding variety to the scene— hidde 
Linton, Thorpe, Burnsall among the rest—the here 
“shy recess’”’ of the mighty Clifford, who eventu- behin 

ally led his dalesmen to victory at Flodden J jojic, 

Field, remains. 

Few tracts of country can have been pole, 
invested with so much lore as this land around appes 
Barden. The Romans were early in the field, found 
for they found a goddess, Verbeiz, for the River tn. y 
Wharfe and erected several altars in her honour. § 4 | 
One still stands in the grounds of Myddleton § 4] 
Lodge, above Ilkley. Wharfe is such a turbulent § 4, 
river, in these upper stages, that, on looking Bj :qq, 
back, who can help envisaging the repeated § i. 
offerings that must have been made to pro- 
pitiate the angered deity? 

Throughout its course Wharfe has no more 
storied spot than the Strid, in Bolton Woods. i 
Here, of course, amid matchless scenery, the ‘ “ 
river achieves a remarkable ‘‘ tight squeeze” by ‘i if 
forcing the whole of its bulk through a rock- 7%, 
channel little more than a yard wide. It was Sar: 


while attempting to jump across the Strid that 
the Boy of Egremond, according to a legend 
immortalised by Wordsworth, lost his life by 
drowning. Grief-stricken by the loss, the boy's 
mother, Lady Adeliza, wife to FitzDuncan, 
erected neighbouring Bolton Priory to his 
memory. Though of doubtful authenticity, the 
story has won its place in the affections of 
Yorkshire folk, and it adds point to that other 
tradition according to which a spectral white 
horse rises from the foaming Strid for a few 
days prior to each disaster, drownings at this 
spot having been all too frequent. 

Born of the same noble family that gave 
Lady Adeliza to FitzDuncan, the Shepherd 
Lord, on assuming his rightful title as fourteenth 
Lord Clifford and tenth Lord of Westmorland 
(after Bosworth Field), made Barden Tower— 
that old hunting lodge of the Clifiords—hs 
second home. The chapel which adjoins the 





Tower became Clifford’s observatory; here he 
searched for the Philosopher’s Stowe, and— 
through the chapel windows—studied ¢' ¢ starry 
heavens, often with a few monks fro: Bolton 
Priory to share his passion for «emul 
things. 

As one treads the delightful -iverside 
meadows that stretch between Ba:.:n and 


Appletreewick, it is the story of anoti. ° family 





that asserts itself—-the Cravens, who. home 
stead at the head of Appletreewic single 
street is still to be seen with its 0 — 
gallery. From this gallery, in the sev al 


century, musicians played and actors p Yn 


(Left) BURNSALL FELL, FRO! THE 


“FALLING ROCK,” HEBD 









, own versions of Shakespeare, for a 





a whose life-story matched that of 
Dick Whittington. me 
Born in tie village, William Craven went 
as a youth ¢ London, worked there for a 
merchant, ev-ntually married his daughter, 
ile : became Lor¢ Mayor of London and was- 
ace, knighted. It .as he who, on returning to his 
day, wn countryi: <, erected both Burnsall Bridge 
veral cad the char:. og little village school. Built in 
ery Flizabethan ‘le, the school is claimed to be 
jpule finest su. .ving building of its kind. Sir 
om William Cra. .’s son, another William, also 
nider chieved dis ction by, it is said, privately 
hy marrying C: cles I’s sister Elizabeth, the 
that widowed Qué of ge 1 
aa Simon’s at loo own upon Appletree- 
7 wick from t’ cast. It conceals the beginnings 
the of the Valle f Desolation which, despite its 
2 name, holds + nuch delight for those who love 
vith solitudes. L’ che surrounding heights, Simon’s 
valls Seat is the int of that elusive being, the 
aist fq Brown Man che Moors; the Barguest has its 
Bown domair 1 Troller’s Ghyll at the foot of 
Simon’s Sea. out surely nothing is more capti- 
vating abot his hill than the legend which 
accounts f¢ ; Mame. 
| Long « an abandoned male child was 
found on ti bleak summit by one, Simon, a 
shepherd. | carried the infant down into the 
village whe: , later, the shepherds of Barden 
met and agr ed to share the cost of rearing the 
child among them. By general consent they 
dubbed the child Simon Amang ’em, and as 
Amangham ‘he surname survives to this day. 
nes Just as the finest sights of Burnsall are 
°— BH iidden from immediate view—for the river 
the here sweeps through a glorious rocky defile 
tu- @ behind the main village street—so are its 


len & choicest tales withheld from the hasty traveller. 

One story centres in the village may- 
‘tll Bole. Many years ago it seems to have dis- 
nd appeared mysteriously overnight, and morning 
ld, & found the folk of Burnsall anxiously scouring 
el & the neighbourhood, first towards Appletreewick 





ur. ® and Barden, then over mossy tracks to Hebden 
0 @ and Linton. Finally one of their number peeped 
Ot ® into the hollow where Thorpe had remained 
" & hidden even from the keen eyes of the Scottish 
ed & raiders, centuries before. And there he saw the 
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BARDEN TOWER, THE OLD HUNTING LODGE OF THE CLIFFORDS 
In the chapel adjoining the Tower the Shepherd Lord searched for the Philosopher’s Stone 
and studied astronomy 


missing maypole, erect and trim in its new 
setting. The men of Burnsall rushed down the 
steep slopes, fought the men of Thorpe—who 
disclaimed any knowledge of how the pole had 
been conjured into their midst—and then they 
all drank one another’s health before restoring 
the pole to its proper home. 

To the outward eye Thorpe is but a hamlet 
and of scanty population, but one has to reckon 
the value of these dales’ retreats by their past 
—legendary as well as _ historic—and thus 
Thorpe becomes a kind of fairy headquarters 
for the whole neighbourhood (the elfin palace 


BOLTON WOODS 





is Elbolton, the protective hill to the west) and 
a busy community of cobblers who kept the 
monks of Fountains Abbey well shod through 
several centuries. 

Linton, the next village, shares the nimbus 
of those monastic cobblers, but the ghostly 
“tap, tap, tap” which local people still claim 
they can hear, at times, is but a running accom- 
paniment here for a host of storied themes. 
There is the memory of Benjamin Smith, that 
dancing parson of Linton Rectory who daily 
improved his steps by dancing in front of a 
mirror while his servant played measure after 





PRIORY DURING BLOSSOM TIME. (Right) THE STRID, THE YARD-WIDE BOTTLENECK OF THE WHARFE IN 
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measure on his fiddle. Smith was nephew 
Sir Isaac Newton. to 

White Abbey, the lovely homestead of th 
late Halliwell Sutcliffe, novelist and historian 
was formerly part of the Fountains Aj)... 
estates, but a parson who came to live 
later days was so shy that he had 
stepping-stones laid, enabling him to ; 
fields from his garden without having to 
the nods and graces of the village thor: ighfare 

Linton’s gruesome story concerns he man 
who endowed the hospital beside t| eres, our 1 
He was Richard Fountaine, a timber srchant 
and undertaker, who left bonny Lint: 1 in his What 
seventeenth century to make a fo -une , devel 
London. While he was there the Gre Plague freakt 
began. Fountaine caught the pesti Pie produ 
somehow recovered, and was then ¢ pointed fy li! # 
High Undertaker for the City by < sorely. go! ©! 
pressed Government. Wealthy people aid bis me” ° 
fees for his services, and eventually, c t of his 
riches, he had this fine building erecte. for the 
poor of his native parish. 

Swept by keen, searching winds, -he sur. ; 
rounding hills, where no plague co: d ever lunch 
thrive, hide many other beautiful spot: among ff | lub 
them Threshfield, where one may encoi iter the = ( 

1ada ¢ 
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APPLETREEWICK LOOKING TOWARDS BURNSALL FELL first 


William Craven, a youth of this village, became Lord Mayor of London \ NF iN # f do 
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FOUNTAINE HOSPITAL (left) ON THE VILLAGE GREEN AT LINTON Be o. of ti 


: ; ‘ lay 
It was erected and endowed by Richard Fountaine, who amassed a fortune as High Undertaker a 


r . and 
of the City of London during the Great Plague A ROMAN ALTAR IN HONOUR OF 


the 

VERBELE, GODDESS OF THE WHARFE fp aiiia 
Jn the grounds of Myddleton Lodge, ever 
above Ilkley bec 





ghost of Pam the Fiddler, o’ nights, or see his 
fine old grammar school lit up and hear its 
inmate draw from his fiddle one of those be 
witching tunes which caused the rector tv 
admonish him, in life. By mischance, the recto! 
killed the fiddler in the ensuing struggle, and 
Pam has found his way into literature. 

Seeking the hill-tops to the soutl)-west one 
stumbles upon the ruins of Norton Tower, thal 
desolate memorial to the Nortons of |tylstone 
whose menfolk pledged and lost all in: Rising 
of the North. It was over these heig!‘s, Ry! 
stone Fell and Barden Moor, that Emil, Nortot 
left desolate after that ill-fated venti », mad 
regular pilgrimage with her white d __ to hel 
brother Francis’s grave at Bolton FP ory. It 
was here, too, that they buried the — iephett 
Lord, within the shadow of the walls :ere, * 
at Barden, he had so often discussed  <ar-lot¢ 
and studied alchemy. 


(Left) WHITE ABBEY, THE {OME 
OF HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE TH! 
NOVELIST 
The building was formerly part of the | -ntail® 
Abbey estates 
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Os of us who are endowed 
yw 1 an intellectual curiosity 
t delights in probing the 

nning of things must in 


our idle me ents have _indulged in 
speculations out the origin of dogs. 
Wheat was : genesis, how did they 
develop thr 3h the ages, and what 


e made men set about 
singular forms of canine 
be seen at any dog show 
proportions? These are a 
estions that occupy our 
: in an easy Chair, pipe or 
th, and our _ favourite 
g on the hearthrug. 


freakish im 
producing t 
life that ar 
of consider: 
few of the 
minds as ¥ 
cigar in 


companion on tt 

A fan scientist, who was once 
lunching or ing with the Whitefriars 
Club in F Street, was asked at the 


ch to name the man who 
the greatest benefit upon 
thout hesitation came the 
rimitive savage, who, by 
wolf cub, started the race 


end of his 
had confer: 
the world? 
reply: “T 
first tamin 

of domestic . gs.”’ 

When +e come to consider the 
happiness t .t dogs have conferred upon 
mankind a | the use they have been to 
us through «ountless centuries, we shall 
not be disposed to quarrel with him. It 
is agreed, | think, that dogs are the 
offshoot of several species of wolves, and 
we are assured that the man who started 
the game must have roamed the earth 
many thousands of years ago, as remains 
10,000 years old have been disinterred. 

Few periods in the world’s history 
have been so barren that they have been 
entirely devoid of great men who have 
stood out beyond their fellows. I like to 
think of the man who adopted a_ wolf 
cub before anyone else as being superior to 
the rest of his tribe, either in intelligence or 
humane feelings. Seeing how wolves hunted 
and caught their prey, he may _ have 
conceived the idea of training one to work 
for him, or, it may be, he took pity upon a 
helpless cub and set about rearing it. The way 
would be paved by the fact that in all prob- 
ability wolves, for the sake of any bones or 
other trifles of food that were discarded, 
frequented the neighbourhood of the caves or 
rude huts in which men lived. In the course 
of time these new retainers would become the 
playthings of the children 
and guardians of them and 
the women. So began the 
alliance that has continued 
ever since—men and dogs 
became friends and allies. 

In the early stages of 
this association one assumes 
that the dogs were prized 
lrom utilitarian motives. It 
would not be until later on, 
centuries afterwards, as 
men gathered together in 
villages and towns, marking 


a higher degree of civilisa- 
ion, that the thought of 
luxuri¢ utered into their 
minds, ! some classes of 
dogs weve kept purely as 
pets companions, I 
cannot ’ what are the 
earliest ‘idences of the 
existe! ' pet dogs in the 
world, I have notes 
that { marked Pom- 
erani pe was found in 
Baby The Pharaohs 
had in ancient Egypt, 
an id Greeks and 
Re ‘remuchaddicted 
to tl 

a ‘e later Middle 
He rg some 
2 embling the 


4pillon in body, 





AMONG THE TINIEST OF DOGS—THE 
CHIHUAHUA 


Weight between 2 lb. and 6 lb. 


though not in ears, were in wide distri- 
bution throughout Europe. In the seventeenth 
century, besides being famed as a centre of 
learning, Bologna had another distinction: it 
was the centre for the breeding of small toy 
spaniels. Louis XIV, the Grand Monarch, 
encouraged a man to travel backwards and 
forwards with consignments of these pets for 
himself and the court. They were so diminutive 
that the agent was able to carry as many as 
four and twenty at a time in crates slung 
across the back of a pack mule. The first 
dealing the Grand Monarch had with this 
person resulted in the modern equivalent 
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SMALL DOGS FOR THE HOME 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


of £100 being paid for one of the 
dogs. 

Queens and great ladies of an earlier 
day bought Bolognese freely, and their 
like may be seen in French engravings of 
the eighteenth century. 

I cannot say if they can be linked 
up with any of the present-day dogs, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
King Charles spaniels sprang from this 
taproot, and, as I have said, the dainty 
limbs, shape of body and length of coat 
are reminiscent of the papillon, though 
the ears are different. This little 
exquisite came to reinforce our toy dogs 
less than twenty years ago. Although 
drop ears are recognised, the: erect, 
carried obliquely like the outspread wings 
of a butterfly, are the most attractive, 
and from the similitude comes the name 
of butterfly dog. 


Some attribute their descent to the 
chihuahua, which, they think, was 
brought from Mexico by the Spanish 
conquerors. That seems to me to be a 


rather far-fetched theory when we 
remember the universality of the 
Bolognese dogs, but, any way, it is not 
of excessive importance. Occasional 
chihuahuas have been brought into 


England throughout this century, with- 
out serious efforts having been made to 
naturalise them until Mrs. W. S. Powell, 
of Clapham Common, founded a kennel 
on American stock. 


They are among the tiniest of dogs, 
the weight ranging from 2 lb. to 6 lb., 
and it is said that in consequence of this 
diminutiveness the followers of Cortez 

could not believe that they were dogs at 
all. For all that, they had considerable signi- 
ficance in the religious observances of the Toltecs 
and Aztecs, they being supposed to act as 
guides of the souls of the dead through the 
underworld. When a man died the body of 
a red-skinned dog was incinerated with his and 
the ashes were mingled. 

Precedence has been given to these two 
breeds, not because they are among the most 
popular of the eleven classified by the Kennel 
Club as toys, but on account of the fact 
that they are not so generally familiar as 
the others. 

The Maltese is another 
really ancient breed that 


is not now kept as 
much as it used to be, 
although its long white 


coat gives it beauty. The 
fragile Italian greyhound, 
too, has fewer admirers 
than it had at one time, 
and King Charles spaniels 
are among those that have 
lost their former ubiquity. 
Black - and - tan _ terriers 
(miniature) should — suit 
those who want really small 
pets with smooth, glossy 
coats. 


Pekingese, from insig- 
nificant beginnings at the 
end of last century, have 
conquered the country, 
surpassing the Pomeranian, 
which, before that time, had 
matters much its own way. 
Those who want a change 
from the familiar have pugs, 
Brussels griffons, Yorkshire 
terriers and Japanese from 
which to _ choose. The 
Yorkshire terrier, made in 
Bradford, is a sporting little 
chap when of middle size 
and not overburdened with 
the heavy coat of the show 
specimens. 


Thos. Fall 
THE PAPILLON CAME TO REINFORCE OUR TOY DOGS LESS THAN 
20 YEARS AGO 
Outspread ears, like the wings of a butterfly, give it the name of butterfly dog 
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SILVER OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


By COMMANDER G. E. P. HOW 


T is a common error to identify the Puritan faction with the pre- 
dominant party of the Commonwealth, and therefrom to assume 
an all-pervading formality and drabness in every facet of English 
life during the years that intervened between the Martyrdom and 

the Restoration. But a minority never gives colour to a period. The 
Protector was plain in his dress even on occasions to the extent of 
actual grubbiness—his dirty coat and spotted band are well known— 
but dictators of the popular variety, not mere despots, have always 
manifested a tendency to assume an austerity in their personal dress 
while encouraging a Merry-Andrew flamboyance in that of their 
immediate followers. Napoleon affords the outstanding example 
of comparatively recent history. 

Modern instances need not be cited. In a state of society in which 
the ruling minority are dependent for their survival upon their ability 
to take by hook or crook the goods of their opponents, lavishness 
both in quantity and enrichment will always be 
features of their newly acquired property, however 
Spartan they may have been in the days of their 
early struggles. 

Excess breeds excess. It is well known that 
Cromwell’s great household—as opposed to his 
domestic ménage—was one of the most magnificent 
in Europe, and its cost was many times greater than 
that of Charles I. His Guards wore scarlet velvet 
where the Yeoman of the King wore cloth; his 
officers, whether men like Lambert, or Ferdinand, 
Lord Fairfax, appeared in crimson velvet and gold 
lace, dressing in the height of fashion, indulging in 
every sartorial eccentricity. In the matter of dress 
the Commonwealth was a period of change between 
the restrained elegance immortalised by Van Dyck 
and the simplicity of the vest and tunic of 1666, 
the ancestor of modern formal dress; it was the day 
of “‘the English anticks with his ridiculous habits 
and apish gestures.’’ Inevitably, such men and 
women yielded to the further urge to enrich their 
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1.—FRUIT DISH 
1651. 80z.8dwt. Maker, W.H. 


(Left) 2.—SMALL WINE CUP. 1650. 2 oz. 3dwt. 


personal possessions, and every branch of dc mestic 
economy shows abundant traces of this tende acy to 
exaggeration and redundancy in ornament. — 

This view, put to me by the well-known 
antiquary, Mr. Charles Beard, is confirme _ when 
we examine the silver of the period. 

Sir Charles Jackson, in his monumental ‘istory 
of English Plate, illustrates but few examples of 
Commonwealth silver and most readers are left 
with the impression that in the days of Cromwell 
the goldsmiths were influenced by the Puritanical 
views of those in power and that such silver as was 
fashioned was lightly made, of simple design and 
seldom decorated in any way. But a study of the 
plate of the period would lead one to think that 
the craft was not seriously affected by political or 
religious influence and that the Cromwellian period 
was actually a time of revival, during the early years of 
which there was a rapid increase in the weight of metal 
employed in the manufacture of articles, and at the very 
beginning of which was introduced a most beautiful and com- 
pletely new form of decoration, culminating, before the death 
of Cromwell, in those highly ornate and florid designs with 
which such vast quantities of plate were decorated in the more 
ostentatious days following the Restoration. 

Throughout history, periods of high decoration have 
alternated with periods of extreme simplicity, and, though a 
certain amount of plate without embellishment of any sort 
was made even when the prevailing fashion was for high rococo, 
one must, when generalising, take the trend of the times and 
judge by the bulk of such examples as have come down to us. 
Actually, with the exception of a few skirted tankards and the 
well-known large wine Cups on tall baluster stems which were 
introduced in the reign of Charles I and which continued to 
be made till late in the reign of Charles II, perfectly plain plate 
is very rare indeed throughout the whole Cromwellian period. 

During the latter part of the reign of James I, the richly 
embossed decoration of the Elizabethan period was rapidly 
giving way to more restrained forms of ornamentation, and 
this trend was emphasised in the troublous times of Charles | 
when silver was being melted by the ton, in the cause both of 
the King and of Parliament. Such plate as was fashioned at 
this date was of necessity light in weight, and such decoration 
as it had was in consequence restricted to forms which would 
strengthen the thin and light metal for daily use rather than 
garnish it for purposes of display; hence the simple and often 
crude punched and embossed designs of lobes and dots, 50 
often found on objects associated with this reign, such as small 
strawberry dishes and wine tasters. In London, very li -ie plate 
indeed was wrought between 1624-47, and it took Si Charles 
Jackson many years to find one piece from which to :' ustrate 
the date letter for 1644. 

But matters improved with the more settled ays of 
the Commonwealth. Though immediate lavish expenc -ure 00 
silver was not to be expected, nor even a reversion to he old 
highly decorated forms, the quantity and quality of the 
silverwork produced did improve; and though the ( tles I 
decoration described above continued to be employed small 
objects even into the reign of Charles II, the eai days 
of the Commonwealth produced design and embe yment 
essentially their own, somewhat formalised  perhé but 
highly decorative and, for simplicity and austerity 0 1 


(Left) 3.—TAZZA, WITH TYPICAL COMMONW -LTH 
“ SKIRT” FOOT. 1657. 47 0z.; diam., 15% | 
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le with the plain surfaces and 


way comps 1 
prevalent during the reigns of 


straight lit 


Queen Ann. and George I. 
* The o U dish, the small wine cup, the 
porringer ail the salver-on-foot here illustrated 


are good ex. mples of typical Cromwellian silver, 
with decor.tion unrelated to that found at any 
other period of English silverwork. 

As in all periods, some plain silver was made 
during the Commonwealth, and perhaps the 
most outstanding and beautiful form peculiar 
to this period was the 12-sided cup and cover, 
a few specimens of which have fortunately been 
saved for us. That illustrated (Fig. 9), hall- 
marked London 1655, is a superb example of 
this quite lovely form, which can scarcely be 
called severe, even though, apart from the 
handles, the surface is devoid of decoration. 
Another very beautiful cup of this form, 
from the Swaythling collection, dated London 
1649, is illustrated by Sir Charles Jackson in 
his History of English Plate, Vol. 11, page 709, 
and another, London 1652, the property of 
Lady Louis Mountbatten, was exhibited at the 
Queen Charlotte Loan Exhibition in 1929. 

[t is often said that the essentially simple 
form of “ Puritan’’ spoons was inspired by the 
religious tendencies of the time, but slip tops, 
another simple form of spoon frequently 


(Below) 8. —PORRINGER. 1657. 7 oz. 17 dwt.; diameter of 
bowl, 4 ins. Maker, P.D. 


(Right) 9.—TWELVE-SIDED CUP AND COVER. 


diameter of bowl, 4} ins. 


12 dwt.; height, 8 ins. ; 
W.H. (cf. Fig. 1) 
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(Left) 4.—Oval Dish. 1650. 10 oz. 8 dwt. ; 
Maker, I. H. in mono- 
gram. (Above) 5.—Small Wine Cup. 1653. 
20z. Maker, E.T., a mullet below. (Right) 
6.—Ginger Jar. Silver gilt. 1658. 64 oz. 
Maker, R.N. 


length, 10 ins. 


4 dwt.; height, 143 ins. 


7.—LARGE WINE CUP. 









1655. 25 oz. 
Maker, 
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1654 


All the pieces illustrated bear the London hall-mark 












associated with the period in question, are 
found in identically the same shape dating back 
to the fifteenth century; seal top spoons were 
common during the period under discussion, and 
even Apostle spoons, though dying out in the 
reign of Charles I, were still occasionally made. 


By the time Richard Cromwell succeeded 
his father, Oliver, in 1658, flat chasing had 
given way to embossing, and salvers-on-foot, 
two-handled porringers, beakers, etc., highly 
embossed with elaborate designs of tulips, 
acanthus leaves, fruit and other ornamentation, 
were being decorated in the style which is 
generally thought not to have been introduced 
until after the Restoration of the Monarchy, 
but which, in fact, was much in vogue before 
this. The silver-gilt ginger jar (Fig. 6), which 
bears the date letter for 1658, is a superb 
example of the new technique, which, though 
less formalised, shows close affinity to the flat 
chasing and matting on the earlier pieces here 
illustrated and is the culmination of the tran- 
sition from the enforced simplicity of the pre- 
vious era to the almost flamboyant exuberance 
of that which followed, It is on account of their 
beauty and superb workmanship rather than 
because of their great scarcity and consequent 
high price that collectors seek fine examples of 
Commonwealth silver. 
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OF THE FUTURE 


THE “REBUILDING BRITAIN ’’ EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
By 


E are accustomed to think of the 
National Gallery as offering entry 
into a bright world of permanent 
values, even as an escape into the 
past, out of the uncertainties and half lights of 
the present. So there could be no more signi- 
ficant setting for the exhibition organised by the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in conjunction with 
the Building Industry, which Sir William 
Beveridge opened on February 25. “‘ Rebuilding 
Britain” is a courageous effort to help us 
escape into the future and consider a Britain 
reshaped according to permanent values. 

But to prevent possible disappointment, it 
must be said at once that, though the frame is 
there, the masterpiece is not yet painted. No 
Michel Angelo has been conjured up by Sir 
KXenneth Clark to body forth the shape of 
Mayfair or Manchester to come. A modern 
Piranesi has not solved the problem of squaring 
Piccadilly Circus. That is left to us, the 
spectators. We are given the materials, 
addressed by eloquent displays of photographs 
of past methods and current tendencies of 
building and planning, jerked into pondering 
what we really ought to want of life “‘after 
the war,’’ and presented with some suggestive 
diagrams of possible solutions. But it is made 
clear that the realisation of any part of the great 
design implicit in the exhibition depends 
ultimately on the free and independent electors 
of Parliament, and no less of local authorities. 
Democracy is called on to envisage what it 
wants and then see that it gets it. This means 
that the visitor is called upon to put in a good 
deal of hardish thinking himself, 


PLANS ARE SOCIAL PRODUCTS 

The exhibition, in fact, is a stage in 
democratic planning—a kind of visual Beveridge 
Report. It has been arranged by Mr. Rodney 
Thomas, and the Committee has published in 
conjunction with it an excellent little book ex- 
plaining their aims, The R.I.B.A. appointed a 
Reconstruction Committee in March, 1941, 
which, after surveying the whole field revealed 
by the halting of unplanned development owing 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


A NURSERY 


The Unit of Planning, it is suggested, shoulc 
to support a 


to the war, in the light of current ideals and 
future necessities, arrived at certain broad prin- 
ciples: that policy must precede planning, 
planning precede execution; execution be con- 
ceived in terms of the Building Industry’s 





SCHOOL 
1 be the population (approximately 1,000) able 
nursery school 


skills and resources. The whole exhibition is a 
statement of the case for a national plan, But 
we, the public, ultimately control policy, the 
crucial factor. We have got to decide befbre- 
hand what sort of new world we are going to 


’ 


AN EIGHTEENTH- 

CENTURY PLANNED 

VILLAGE : MILTON ABBAS, 
DORSET 


A very early instance of 
village planning, in which tree- 
planting played an essential 
part. Though this Ceorgian 
“ribbon development” is 
unsuitable for to-day, ‘he com: 
in fron. of the 
eature 


mon lawns 
houses are a delightfu' 
worth imitati 
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A MEDIAVAL CITY. 


build on the ruins inherited by us from the 
feudal baronage, the Georgian aristocracy, the 
Victorian industrialist, and the speculator of 


the armistice interval. If we can’t or won’t 
decide—and some tell us we must win the war 
first—the opportunity will have been missed 
lor ever. 

Captioned photographs trace _ historically 
our inheritance of good building and “‘natural”’ 
scenery—though it is rightly stressed that what 
we call ‘‘natural’’ is the product of the agri- 
cultural industry when guided by a society with 
a certain standard of esthetic values. Then 
the development from a rural to an intensely 
industrial community is shown, during which 
those fine but restricted social values ceased to 
apply. We see examples of conscious town- 
planning in the past explained in relation to 
the societies that made them. The medizval 
walled town, the renaissance city of stately 
vistas, the traditional village—each display a 
form of order satisfactorily related to the 
needs, spiritual and physical, of the contem- 
porary society, or at least of such sections in 
society as had a voice in their shaping. 


THE PLANNING UNIT 
Society in a modern democracy, infinitely 
larger and more complex, represents the whole 
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population. What are the basic factors in it 
which the order of the whole is to reflect ?, What 
is the unit to give the scale? In the medieval 
town they were respectively defence and the 
family; in the renaissance city the prince’s 
prestige and the classical column; in the 
Victorian town, maximum output at minimum 
cost. To-day, to-morrow, it is suggested, the 
basic factor is space—space to breathe and 
expand, space for rapid movement to overcome 
space. And the unit of scale should be—what? 
The answer proposed is profoundly interesting. 
It is, like the medieval unit but unlike the 
classical, one of space: the community large 
enough to support a nursery school. 

That is an engagingly human basis for a 
community: not the veillein’s croft, nor the 
autocrat’s avenue, nor the artilleryman’s field 
of fire, but the distance a child can toddle or 
be readily perambulated, and the number of 
parents within that radius to pay for the nursery. 
It is expected that few will be able to afford 
nannies, but none have less than £400 a year. 
That is taken as representing a compact com- 
munity of 1,000. 

Our designers thus get a brick of known 
dimensions with which to start to build a 
national skeleton plan. The responsibility for 
the skeleton, it is indicated, must lie with the 
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A section of Hollar’s pre-Fire panorama of London 


Planning Authority. It will make the broad 
decisions—the location of industry, of national 
parks, of traffic arteries. The exhibition is not 
concerned with their precise location. But it 
emphasises that they are all interlocking parts 
of the national machine. What it is aimed, 
primarily, at showing is the essential import- 
ance of communities to the good life, so that 
we shall do away with both the Monstropolis 
that no man can know or feel that he has his 
place in, and the “‘housing estate’’ that has 
neither heart nor head nor soul. 


THEORY OF THE MODERN CITY 

In the cities of to-morrow, then, we begin, 
with communities of 1,000, each with its pub. 
café, small shops and nursery school. Five of 
these would make up a Neighbourhood of 
5,000, with bigger shops, restaurant, library, 
church, club, clinic, junior and senior school. 
Eight or so Neighbourhoods compose a Borough 
of 40,000, with its theatre, cinemas, hospital, 
store and specialised shops, public park, railway 
station and swimming baths. Six Boroughs go 
to make a District of 240,000, with its own 
Centre, first-class technical school, exhibition 
and concert hall, big shops and_ hospital. 
Beyond that looms the City. 

(Continued on following page) 





CORBUSIER’S TYPE-FORM OF A MODERN CITY 


Segregated main traffic arveries, office sky-scrapers in parkland, with residential areas round it 
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ALTERNATIVE GOVERNING PLANS FOR LONDON BASED ON CORBUSIER’S LINEAR 


In the country the same cellular structure, 
much of which already exists, equally applies, 
the tendency being to produce a single large 
village in place, perhaps, of three or four. Many 
of the old “deserted villages,’’ incidentally, 
would be attractive for residential use. 

Our English theory for the modern town, 
first in the field and one of this country’s really 
original contributions to architecture (along 
with fan vaulting and the hammer-beam roof), 
is the Garden City or Satellite Town evolved 
by Ebenezer Howard. The Reconstruction 
Committee regards it as of limited, local 
applicability only, ‘“‘a palliative to the central 
disease’’ of Monstropolis. The problem of the 
Industrial City was first tackled by the French- 
man, Tony Garnier (1917), who devised an 
industrial quarter separated from the remainder 
by a green belt, and first abandoned the 
Renaissance ideal of “‘fine planning’’ by vistas 
lined with buildings, as inadequate to modern 


MODEL FOR A HOUSING SCHEME OF FLATS AT LEEDS COMPRISING A COMMUNITY CENTRE IN THE M° 
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needs and methods of building. The next great 
contribution, which has not been superseded, 
was Le Corbusier’s (1922 and 1933). He 
conceived three-dimensional city planning, 
relating high and low level traffic arteries, with 
office skyscrapers in park surroundings, green 
belts penetrating to the heart of a city, an 
aerodrome superimposed on a central two-level 
road centre, below which is the railway station. 
Visionary, futuristic, he nevertheless does 
succeed in facing up to the facts of modern 
civilisation. Logically, it is hard to gainsay 
that he has, by ‘“‘constructing a theoretical 
watertight formula, arrived at the fundamental 
principles of modern town planning.”’ 


LONDON TRANSLATED 


Corbusier’s principles are demonstrated by 
theoretical application to an existing city, 
London, on the scale given by the Neighbour- 
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AND RADIAL PRINCIP_ES 
In the Linear Plan (left) the historic City and Westminster are preserved; the main existing industrial areas in the West and East are 
retained along the London-Liverpool line. Residential areas run north and south like ribs from the spine, with “ country °’ filtering in betw 2en 
them to the very banks of the Thames. (Right) In the Radial Plan they take the form of satellite towns, each with its own industrial aa, 


hood-Borough-District principle. It is »mpha- 
sised that these London diagrams are for demon- 
stration purposes only, since the data required 
for practical replanning have never been 
assembled. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that London has no plan, what pattern it 
has being formed by a road system completely 
unsuited to modern traffic. By the Committee’s 
standards, the parts of it worth preserving are 
small, and, in any event, central London is 
constantly being rebuilt. If this natural re- 
generation were guided by a long-term policy, 
it is contended that London could transform 
itself over a generation or two. 

According to Corbusier’s Linee Formula, 
the ‘‘ geographic and economic axis” of London 
is established as ‘‘the London-Liverpool line,’ 
from the Midlands to the Port of London. 

It is shown that London’s work, its 
cultural centre, its seat of government, its port, 
its western industrial area, and nearly all its 
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PART O01 SHE MODEL 
FORAPE SECTED NEW 
TOWN | BERKSHIRE 
With terr: > of houses and 
some bloc: of flats. Shows 
how mod town-planners 
try to ge pen spaces and 
trees flow ; right through 
the town, ~ how residential 
areas are >t clear of main 


tr: ic roads 


historic region, form a spine along this main 
artery. The big residential areas lie on either 
side. These residential areas are thus split up 
into Districts with open spaces between them, 
and the industrial regions concentrated in the 
east and west. 


The diagrams are exceedingly slight, it 
must be confessed. It is a pity that theory 
has not been carried a stage further into the 
realm of practical possibilities. As it is, 
the proposals do not begin to compare with the 
Royal Academy’s plans as concrete possibilities. 
However, this London, its architects promise us, 
would work. It would be easy to travel about 
in, to get away from, and to live in. Since 
all but the City and Old Westminster, of the 
London we know, has disappeared, this may 
well be the case. ‘‘And what, in terms of 
bricks and mortar, would we have to sacrifice 
to achieve it? Very little that anyone really 
cares about, or that would not in any case 
be replaced before the century is out.’’ It is 
estimated that the London Building Industry, 
at pre-war size and efficiency, and with 
pre-war methods, could complete the whole 


demolition and reconstruction involved in 
20 years; with more rational methods in 
much less. 

Well, the reader’s lucid eye may glaze 


somewhat at this prospect, the imagination 
boggle slightly. But let him procure some 
conveyance and proceed from Aldgate down 
Whiteciapel and Mile End Roads through 
Stratford and Bow to the Lea Marshes, then 


back b East India Dock and Commercial 
Roads. as not the Walrus right? 

' this could all be cleared away, 

‘e said, it would be grand. 

SCIENCE OF LIVING 

i oO one thing could be more depressing 
oo, a miles of devastated squalor, and 
lg e idea of their being rebuilt on any- 
ne otely resembling their ruins. North, 
a t and west of Central London, in 
~ ~t ‘self, there are similar scenes, and in 
— m, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, 
wan sheffield, and the rest. They have 
pein “econstructed. Here is an outline of 


‘rebuilding them to correspond to the 
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incredible commonplaces that happen every 
day now in other spheres—a Prime Minister 
hops to Moscow or Cairo, a complete army 
invades Africa out of the blue, men fly seven 
miles high, or see and speak to each other 
across hemispheres. 


A generation capable of such scientific 
marvels must be capable of devising scenes of 
life in less grotesque contrast to them than the 
East End and the Potteries; means of finding 
green places in its richest cities for children 
to learn and play in; and this twentieth-century 
approach to the problem of creating twentieth- 
century cities demands at least that each of us 
should familiarise ourselves with this authori- 
tative, and, though so idealistic, logical state- 
ment of the case. 


Its realisation, the designers state frankly, 
would require great legislative and financial 
measures. Indeed, it is difficult to see how such 
straightening out can be contemplated without 
some form of nationalisation of all the land 
involved. If the conservative Royal Academy 
plans for Central London impugn vested 
interests, this type of planning assumes their 
non-existence. “‘In the past,’’ it is pointed out, 
‘four reluctance to control the profitable uses 
to which land can be manipulated has made 
really positive town-planning impossible, and 
has put blinkers on our vision.’’ The old- 
fashioned form of liberty that associated pro- 
perty with rights (and which it is the new 
fashion to call laissez faire) is too inelastic to 
meet the requirements of our designers. We 
now have at least the sketch of a visible alter- 
native. 


What sort of buildings would be raised on 
this lay-out? Here the exhibition can only 
indicate the trend of recent architecture, and 
we put our faith in the profession—which has 
never been fuller, I would say so full, of vitality. 
But of experience? Of that mastery over 
materials and technique which liberates the 
artist from empiricism? Of wit to give build- 
ings personality and national character besides 
theoretical efficiency ? 


ARCHITECTURE AND SPIRIT 


The inspiring, the frightening, fact—and 
the profession admits it—is that this colossal 
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opportunity occurs at a juncture when British 
architecture is in the most fluid phase that the 
art has ever experienced. The rudiments of a 
great and valid new manner of building have 
been evolved in recent years, but we have seen 
probably the mere primitive essays at what 
will some day be achieved. The capacities of 
new materials have been tested, and some 
fundamental principles become generally ac- 
cepted, such as “‘honesty of construction’”’ and 
“fitness for purpose.’’ But they are not com- 
parable to the fertile and subtle corpus of classic 
tradition, or even to the inherited lore of the 
medizval masons, for serving as the unifying 
inspiration of a civilised national architecture. 
The great majority of the photographs shown 
are of buildings serving admirable functions 
but, well, dreary. 


194- AND 1666 


Yet there is great cause for hope. How 
much worse it would have been if this had 
happened in the late Victorian age! And on 
the only comparable occasion, after the Fire 
of London, architecture was similarly in 
transition, and, as now, was closely connected 
with science. There is nothing like intensive 
effort for forcing the development of a style— 
compare the mastery of Wren in 1700 with his 
jejune essays previous to 1666. Moreover, there 
were then in existence proportionately far fewer 
of the kind of building standardised by the 
reconstruction after the Fire than there are of 
their counterparts to-day; there was nothing 
in England foreshadowing St. Paul’s or the 
City churches; yet the London of 1700 was as 
different from that of 1666 as the R.I.B.A. 
vision is from Victorian London, or Manchester, 
or Sheffield. 


Since the Persians gave Pericles the 
opportunity to reconstruct the Acropolis of 
Athens, vital peoples have never failed to rise 
to the occasion of evolving something better 
on the ruins of destruction. But the essential 
preliminary to the crystallisation of a genera- 
tion’s spirit in physical form is a profound 
searching of spirit. For that exacting process 
this exhibition forms an excellent opportunity. 
Let us hope profound search will find something 
rather more concrete than has the Exhibition 
Committee. 
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LOOKING OVER OXFORD FROM WYTHAM HILL 
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WYTHAM ABBEY io 


HOW OXFORD IS BENEFITING BY GIFT AND PURCHASE 


HE importance to Oxford of the gift And darting swallows, and light water gnats, It has become a commonplace since 
by Colonel and Mrs. R. W. ffennell, We track’d the shy Thames shore Arnold’s time that “in the two Hinkseys 


combined with the purchase by the The main road from Oxford, after crossing the nothing keeps the same’’—and they lie immedi- 

University of other parts of the Thames at Osney, cuts across the Wytham ately south of Wytham. Industrial Oxford, 
Wytham Abbey estate, is obvious from a peninsula to Swynford toll bridge. The Wytham unchecked and unguided by the now engulfed 
glance at a map. Just above Oxford the estate occupies the 3,000 acres north of the University, has spread outwards in every direc- 
Thames makes a great loop northwards round road, bounded on the other two sides by the tion—except westward, where the meadows 
Wytham Hill towards Eynsham and Bablock- triangle formed by the Thames. At its nearest liable to flood have set an immediate, and the 
hythe—those lovely upper reaches above’ point it comes to within a mile of Oxford owner of Wytham hitherto an ultimate, bound. 


Godstow Bridge beloved of the Scholar Gipsy: railway station, while up-stream the wooded It will be realised, then, how this compact 
hilly ground rising to over 500 ft. overlooks massif of five square miles of virgin land on the 
where, through the Wytham flats Port Meadow, Godstow, Wolvercot, fringe of Oxford is extremely valuable—either 

Red locsestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, and that sweet City with her dreaming spires. for building or to an enlightened University. 


In this loop of the Thames, from east to west, 
runs a ridge culminating in Wytham Hill, where 
Cynewulf had his camp in Saxon times and frightened away 
the original abbey. The northerly slope of the eastern half 
is covered by the park, which, with the Abbey itself, is 
retained for the present by the owner, but will revert to 
the University. The high western end and the magnificent 
Wytham woodlands occupying 915 acres, have been given 
unconditionally to the University and after the war will 
become a public resort, 1,260 acres in all. The Great 
Wood has been renamed The Woods of Hazel, in 
memory of Miss Hazel ffennell. 

The remaining 1,500 acres, which are all agricultural 
and let to tenant farmers, and the village, have beet 
purchased, in co-operation with the University, by the 
trustees of Nuffield College, for £100,000. The negotia- 
tions now completed were begun before the war, which 
has necessitated the modification of the University’s 
original interest in the property. The generous and far- 
sighted action of the Nuffield trustees has, in effect 
temporarily relieved the University from itself acquiring 
these lands, so essential to the amenity and future well- 
being of Oxford. Since the cost has had to be found 
mainly from Nuffield College’s academic endowments, 
the income from the farms is needed as interest on the 
capital. But the University hopes, when times are easier, 
to find benefactors to subscribe the £100,000 thus ivanced 
by Nuffield College and so acquire full right) in the 
estate. Some £12,000 has already been receive. for this 
purpose. A variety of uses can be foreseen, besides 18 
present public purposes and agricultural and orestly 
education. The area would be available for new «lleges: 
the Abbey itself may become collegiate. The w! © shape 
of Oxford may well be changed by this additi« of five 
square miles of lovely country to its western fla1 

This union of Oxford and Wytham comp the 








cycle of a thousand years’ fluctuating fortun: Long 
before Oxford was a city, let alone a | versity, 
Wytham was a royal citadel. In the seventh tury 4 : 
sister of King Caedwalla, who had founded @ ner) 


at Abingdon, transferred it to Wytham. Th Cyne 
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utpost against the Mercians, the effect of 
to cause the nuns to withdraw 
To us it is less notable that King 
Offa subsequently captured Wytham fort than 
that the “A »y’’ was never again inhabited 
by the nuns, ough the name appears to have 
been retained mtinuously ever since. Phrough- 
out the Midi » Ages the family of Wigatnam . 
possessed it 1, in about 1480, it passed to i aps 
sir Richard ~court. It was he or his immediate 4 
successor wl uilt the present house, of which 
the principé irviving feature is the turreted 
gatehouse. iis, with the gabled ranges on 
either side, « ‘es it much the appearance of an 
In the sixteenth century the 


Oxford coll : : 
estate insor way became vested in the Crown 


an 0 
which was 


elsewhere. 


till it was inted in 1539, with so many 
Oxfordshire states, to Lord Williams of 
Thame, ps ig with his daughter to Sir 


ne alleged lover of Anne Boleyn. 
s it went by inheritance to the 
of Abingdon, whose principal 
te, on the other side of Oxford. 
at house was burnt in 1745 the 
igdon, who was a wayward man, 
ave stood in a line between the 
| thrown up a stick to see which 
|. As it pointed to Rycote, he, 
iness, made up his mind that 
ir Wytham Abbey, and did so. 
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Colone. .nd Mrs. ffennell, during the past 
twelve yee have made Wytham the scene 
of one of the most important educational 





innovations of our time: the open-air schools 
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ONE OF THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOLROOMS IN THE PARK 
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THE THAMES ABOVE SWYNFORD, LOOKING WEST FROM WYTHAM HILL 





that have on several occasions been described 
and illustrated in these pages. This pioneer 
undertaking, made in spite of little official 
encouragement at first, set out to prove the 
benefit and practicability of moving town 
elementary school children into completely 
rural surroundings for a short time at least each 
year. At first it was restricted to Oxford schools 
and to the day-time only. For the five years 
previous to the war, London school children 
have also participated in the scheme. Fourteen 
Oxford schools, twelve London and _ three 
Berkshire schools were sending children, the 
daily attendance being nearly 400, of which 
batches of about 80gchildren were resident in 
the schools for a fortnight at a time. The 
schools have always been available for emer- 
gency evacuations. Colonel ffennell is rightly 


anxious that this admirable work, which 
directly benefits about 2,000 children a year 
and has not been without influence on the 


national attitude to juvenile education, should 
go on. Eventually it is to be hoped that some 
organisation (and what more fitting one is there 
than the neighbouring University?) will take 
it over. The University is to have the prior 
right to purchase the 270 acres comprising the 
school buildings if offered for sale. 
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THE GHOST TRAIN 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE are certain stories with which 

we are all familiar. At one time they 

are on every lip; they vanish for a 

while, presumably while putting a 
girdle round the earth, and then reappear. 
They refer as a rule to an act of graceful and 
gracious consideration upon the part of some 
exalted personage. In one story he is at a 
dinner in the country, ice is handed round, and 
an old farmer, deeming it the proper course, 
puts it in his soup. Thereupon the personage 
keeps him in countenance by likewise putting his 
lump of ice into his own soup. There is another 
in which the farmer drinks the water from his 
finger-bowl and the personage follows suit. 
There are several other variants, and in one 
of his pleasant essays, on which I cannot now 
lay my hand, E. V. Lucas enumerated them. 
The story is essentially the same, but it is 
always told of a different personage. It might 
be the Prince of Wales or Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Derby or the late Lord Rosebery. No two people 
are ever agreed on the perfect exponent of the 
most exquisitely good manners. 

This perennial story, at once so definite 
and so vague, Came into my head the other day 
when I passed an agreeable hour in reading 
Golfing Memories and Methods by Lady Heath- 
coat Amory who was, when she wrote it, Miss 
Joyce Wethered. There is a story about her 
to which she refers; everybody is perfectly 
certain that the incident happened and every- 
body thinks it happened at a different place. 
In itself this story is short and simple; it relates 
how at a crucial moment in a championship 
match an express train roared past Miss 
Wethered and she had so bent her mind to 
the task in hand that she did not notice it. 
She herself attributes it to the seventeenth 
hole at Sheringham where she won her first final 
in the English Championship against Miss Leitch. 
She still does not know whether there ever was 
a train and suggests that it may have been a 
“ghost train.”’ 

That‘is all very right and proper, but I 
have heard the story of other courses with the 
corollary that the heroine on being congratu- 
lated on her powers of concentration asked 
“What train?’’ I was not at Sheringham but 
i was at Troon when Miss Wethered played 
Miss Glenna Collett, and it is of that match 
that I have always believed the tale. There is 
a tee at Troon near the railway. Of course, I 
was not standing by it myself (the narrator 
never was there himself), but I have a recollec- 
tion of an excited spectator telling me that 
an engine had been puffing and snorting immedi- 
ately behind the tee, that Miss Wethered hit 
a perfect drive and, it is needless to say, con- 
summated the affair by the right question: 
“What engine?” I regret that I can carry the 
matter no further. Perhaps there were several 
trains. I hope that at least there was one and 
that Miss Wethered was adopting her own pre- 
scription for combating the formidable person- 
ality of that great golfer Miss Cecil Leitch. 
“While,”’ she says, ‘‘ the vitality of her character 
was capable of electrifying the whole atmo- 
sphere, I could only protect myself by with- 
drawing into a smaller world of my own and 
keeping away from outside disturbances.”’ 


* * * 


There must be other such stories about the 
imperturbability of other famous players; 
Walter Hagen seems the ideal subject for them, 
and I never saw anyone who more clearly 
withdrew into a smaller world of his own than 
Francis Ouimet; but for the life of me I cannot 
think of any. What I can remember are some 
of the things that have put the illustrious off 
at critical moments. There was, for instance, 
the nameless gentleman with a camera who 
snapped at J. H. Taylor on the tee to the Car- 
dinal at Prestwick, when Taylor and Vardon 
were drawn together on the last day in 1914 
and the Championship must be won by one or 
the other. It is true that J. H. only lost at most 
a stroke by the incident, but it palpably dis- 
turbed him after he had fought the game round 
and gained a small and intensely valuable lead. 


Moreover it was followed by, and may well 
have contributed to, a tragic and decisive 
disaster at the next hole. 

Then there was the nameless gentleman 
with a megaphone who caused the twelfth hole 
at the celebrated Oakmont course at Pittsburgh 
to be known as the ‘ghost hole.’’ He really 
ought to have known better, for he was an 
official. Bobby Jones, then extremely young, 
was playing Davison Herron in the first of his 
many Amateur Championship finals. He was 
three down going to the long twelfth hole in 
the second round, but Herron was in trouble 
and Bobby seemed almost sure to win it. He 
was at the top of his swing with a brassey shot 
when the official let forth a piercing bellow of 
“Fore !”’ The ball was topped into a bunker; 
it was not got out; the hole was lost instead 
of won and the match was virtually over. 
However, the ghost, though a haunting one, 
was apparently not malign. Six years later 
Bobby was playing in another final at Oakmont 
against that fine golfer from his native Atlanta, 
Watts Gunn; he had done the first 11 holes in 
one under par, but he was one down and he 
put his third into a bunker at the ghost hole 
while his opponent was safely on the green. 
Here clearly was something of a crisis even 
though it was only the morning round. Bobby 
got well out, holed a 10-ft. putt, got his half 
and then went right away to win easily in the 
end. The ghost had been laid. 


* * * 


Another story comes back to me, not of a 
very famous match, but told me by a famous 
golfer of a past day, Mr. Alexander Stuart. 
The other party is long dead and so there is 
no harm done. Mr. Stuart was playing in a 
St. Andrews medal; he had hit a good tee shot 
to the seventeenth hole and was about to play 
his second, when there appeared Mr. “‘Itie”’ 
Balfour (afterwards Balfour Melville), then 
little more than a boy. He brought the news 


that his elder and celebrated brother L« 
finished in such and such a score and as! 
this dangerous rival was doing. M: 
replied that he had a five and a fou 
whereupon, with excess of fraternal 
other exclaimed: ‘‘Then I hope to he 
top it.’’ And top it he did and he dix 
and thus is inner history made. 
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* * * 

Now perhaps I may end with a s 
egotistical experience, not in order to | 
to show on the a fortiori principle that 
about the train must be true. I was 
a certain Amateur Championship at | 
against the late Mr. Clyde Pearce (he \ 
in the last war), a very good golfer 
won the Open Championship of Aus 
was one down with four to play; 
lost two holes running and the tee shx : to the 
fifteenth hole at Prestwick is peri ps the 
narrowest in the world. However, I : 1anaged 
to hit a straight one, won the hole ¢ id ulti- 
mately the match. Afterwards someoi 2 asked 
me if I had not been driven frantic by a man 
whirring a cinematographic camera a. me on 
the fifteenth tee, and I really and i-uly did 
answer: ‘‘What camera? I never heard it,” 
I am, I fear, one of the most fidgety «i golfers 
and could recall all sorts of trifles whic 1 I have 
allowed to put me off. I well remember a 
flapping mackintosh which I shall alw .ys think 
lost me a nineteenth hole, and there was a 
truculent person who insisted on standing behind 
me, but that time I just won. Now if a weak 
mortal so easily disturbed could be deaf to the 
sound of that infernal machine, how probable 
it is that one of Miss Wethered’s perfect and 
resolute concentration should fail to hear a 
whole regiment of roaring expresses and snorting 
engines! No, it was no ghost train, but one, 
if the expression be allowable, of flesh and blood. 
Yet where it rushed and rattled is forever 
wrapped in mystery. 
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TEMPTING WILDFOWL TO THE 
MARSHES 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


“QHE shortage of wildfowl was a topic 
which before the war was provoking 
a good deal of interest. Attention was 
mainly focusing on _ contributory 
causes of fluctuations in various coastal areas. 
Probably because such problems are of indi- 
vidual rather than collective concern, they do 
not, when they crop up, take much cognisance 
of conditions fairly generally prevailing on 
inland marshes; yet with obviously notable 
exceptions, taking the country by and large, 
it may be no exaggeration to say that of all 
forms of sport marshland shooting is the most 
neglected. 

This is a pity, for snipe and wildfowl are 
food, and very good food, too. In these severely 
rationed days, when we are constantly reminded 
that every acre brought into production 
lightens the burden of our merchant seamen, 
it is almost criminal to allow large areas, 
incapable of agricultural usage, to lie fallow, so 
to speak. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


It may be partly because the average marsh, 
forming part of the average rough shoot, 
possesses superficially few natural advantages, 
and partly because it is seldom held on other 
than uncertain tenure that few people can be 
persuaded to spend time and money on im- 
provements. With no more security than a 
yearly tenancy, both may well be wasted. It 
is»also true that without exceptional natural 
amenities which can be quickly turned to good 
account one cannot hope to make waste land 
productive in a short time. 

There is no excuse for doing nothing, 


however. There is no greater fallacy than the 
assumption that wildfowl, being incalculable 
creatures, will settle down quite comfortably 
in any environment provided it is wet. Ad 
mittedly, their local migrations are primarily 
governed by the climatic dictates of the moment, 
but in one respect they differ not at all from 
our more dependable triumvirate of game birds, 
and that is in appreciation of their creature 
comforts. 

I would suggest three reasons why wildfowl 
are simply birds of passage on the average 
marsh: (a) The ground is allowed to run 
seed and flood; (b) nesting cover is scarce, 
(c) shooting is permitted too early and to 


often. 
DRAINAGE PROBLEMS 


Let me briefly amplify these reason 
Drainage may be, though it is not 1 peg 
an expensive business, and no on woul 
contemplate spending a lot of money unless al 


adequate return were fairly certaiv. But ® 
point so often forgotten is that grou: which s 
high and dry for four months and n. “€ 0 less 
under water for the remainder of t - year * 
of no use to any bird. This is very »ften the 
type of country which can be redu °d =e 
overall spongy consistency by the ‘lease r 
choked springs and cuttings of new iykes * 
the lower levels at no great cost. baad 
For the encouragement of reside : — 
one requires water and cover to pot 
mentary to each other—that is to s eac rp 
its right place. Birds cling ten ously 
feeding- and resting-places both 0: poker 
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and disturbance. It is in the provision of such 
vee that the art of fashioning wildfowl 
anctuaries comes in. For one must look ahead, 
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in the construction of their 






1 one sees, for example, large 
pools, whose surround of reeds 
shaved to ground level in the 
; of cover, which no doubt an 
lord would spare did he realise 
ts value to Shooting tenant, is wasted every 

Ey this, however, is insufficient 
, increase the residential attrac- 
iarsh, which wildfowl chiefly 
1e sense of security and shelter 
inds that cover gives them. 


‘sE OF SHRUBS 


yack to the old decoy-men, one 
on one point they were insistent. 
ibs round lakes and ponds never 
vater’s edge; there were always 
ious grassy banks on which the 
un themselves. Plantings were 
mfined to the exposed sides; 
surround a small sheet of water 
ts easy access but also makes the 
us. Moreover, the types of shrubs 
) the purpose may not invariably 
he soil. 

experience, I must admit, has 
-onfined to bog lands, but I think 
ergreens will flourish in any kind 
although none will survive 
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HROUGHOUT the country furniture- 
makers are seeking home-grown timber 
to turn into chairs and tables which, 
before the war, would have been made 

fom American oak or French walnut. Now 

they use English oak and elm, but the supply 
is limited. 

Yet if you walk through English fields you 
will see, in hedges and in the small copses, 
hundreds of the tall bushes and stumpy trees 
of the ash, from which old chair-makers drew 
their raw material. They are neglected, for 
they are of no use in mass production. Yet, in 
war-time, when other woods are more urgently 
needed, much more use could be made of the 
ash. Thirty years ago men could still be found 
who knew the secrets of the craft. 


_ In cottages dotted about the valley of the 
Wye, for example, you will still find, here and 
there, relics of this forgotten industry of chair- 
making, all of them made by village craftsmen 
working with the simplest tools. The chairs 
are yellowish-brown in colour, thin and elegant 
in appearance. Some of them will rank among 
the best chairs ever made by English crafts- 
men-—wher the fact 































they can live down 
(hat most of them were produced in a so- 
called decadent period of interior furnishing, 
the Victorian, 

The lest of these chairs—a fine example 
ol the ash turner’s art—was made by Philip 
Clissett, o ‘osbury, in Herefordshire, who was 
the last 0’ several generations of chair-makers. 
He died iy bruary, 1913, at the age of 96, and 
with him :d also the best secrets of the 
difficult a: .{ turning ash. 

Wek.» some details. The ash was cut, 
turned anc \-immed into position in its green 
State—a i .y¢ unheard of in modern crafts- 
manship— ¢ whether it was turned on a wheel 
“r pole-lai_ is not known. Only the simplest 
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used. In a drawing of Philip 
n Hereford Museum, can be seen 
f various sizes in a rack, while 
rushing”’ a chair by hand. The 
‘urned when green, had a habit 
ifterwards, and the mark of a 
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constant flooding or planting in stagnant water. 
Deciduous shrubs should be avoided, but yew 
and laurels, gorse (on a dry bank) and rhodo- 
dendrons can usually be transplanted from 
woods or garden and put in at such a size as 
to be immediately useful. As has been sug- 
gested, these screens should be set at a little 
distance from the water, and if the banks have 
a surround of reeds they should not be allowed 
to grow rank. Nothing is better than turf- 
sodding for bare banks, for the birds will 
appreciate fresh grass on which to squat and 
dry themselves. Besides, it should not be 
forgotten that hand-feeding is an important 
factor, and to be thoroughly effective it should 
be practised on both land and water. 


So the advantage of making little oases 
of this kind is that behind their shelter screens 
the ducks will feed more or less secure from 
raptorial assault, and here too, as the herbage 
grows up, they will nest from year to year. 
[If aquatic plants and flags are sunk into the 
marginal ooze, the water will gradually over- 
spread with floating weed to form a breeding 
ground for snails, beetles and other larve on 
which ducks thrive. So the summer-time 
nursery, as constituted by the surrounding 
“‘coverts,”’ will in autumn form convenient 
points for screening guns, obviating the almost 
inseparable difficulties that often arise in this 
respect on flat and rather barren marshes. 


EARLY-SHOOTING DANGERS 


Whether flappers are really ready for 
shooting in August depends, of course, on their 
numbers as well as on seasonal vicissitudes. 
But one thing is certain—one cannot have it 
both ways, and on marshes where one is trying 


THE LOST ART OF THE ASH TURNER 


Written and Illustrated by CONRAD VOSS-BARK 


genuine old ash turner’s chair is that no part 
is completely round. This is not immediately 
noticeable, but the shrinkage across the grain 
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SKETCH OF ONE OF THE LAST ASH 
CHAIRS MADE BY PHILIP CLISSETT 


At his death in 1913, the best secrets of 
the art of turning ash were lost 
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to build up a residential stock of duck, August 
shooting may be regarded as a suicidal policy. 
Most people hammer inland marshes far too 
hard, forgetting that they are a very different 
proposition from the saltings. For one thing, 
one does not see anything like the number of 
wildfowl on one’s few bog pools, and the first 
condition of decent sport later in the season is 
to add to these if possible. Home-bred duck 
will attract their immigrant relatives, when 
they arrive, to a land of plenty, but not if they 
are shot too early and too often. It is tempting 
to make hay while the sun shines, but it can 
be overdone. A constant series of shocks to 
the system will speedily impress the visitors 
with the notion that however much farther 
they continue their migration, they cannot 
fare worse, and so the marsh will become a 
house of call rather than an abode on which a 
modest bag can be counted on throughout the 
season. 


LONG MEMORIES 


Wildfowl have as long memories as necks; 
ducks and geese are pretty consistent in their 
flighting lines, but if they are hammered day 
in day out in the same places, they are not such 
fools as to stand for it. They mark well for 
avoidance in the future the spots at which the 
nightly barrage is the heaviest. I would always 
leave a marsh severely alone (except for an 
occasional pot-hunt after snipe) for a fortnight 
or three weeks after a shoot. Nothing is more 
certain than that if one shoots flappers almost 
before they are normally strong fliers, one 
forfeits not only better sport anon, but also the 
chance of outlying birds which they might 
have seduced to the place had they been left 
alone. 





means that even the round stretchers beneath 
the seat are very slightly oval in shape. This 
adds, whether intentionally or not, an intriguing 
perspective to the chair. Did not the Greeks 
avoid a straight line for the basis of the 
Parthenon ? 


Shrinkage, however, appears to have ceased 
before the chair was finally set up, as examples 
remain strong and shapely for years. With 
ash poles, probably only an inch to two inches 
in diameter, this is no mean result. One 
wonders how the straightening process took 
place. By the use of steam kettles probably. 
There is again no trace of any elaborate 
machinery. The workshop was invariably a 
low outhouse next to a cottage and the poles 
were probably dried off in the roof, or maybe 
in front of the fire in the kitchen. 


A pleasant story is told of the making of 
the last chair but one by Philip Clissett, just 
before the last war. Miss Preece, of Lemster 
(an inspector of art under the Board of Educa- 
tion), wrote to Clissett and asked if he would 
make her a chair. At first he refused, being 
then over 90 years of age, but eventually he 
produced what some consider to be his finest 
work, a tall ladder-back chair with rush seating. 
Miss Preece was delighted, but ruefully pointed 
out that he had forgotten she was a woman 
and had short legs which dangied from the 
chair and did not reach the ground. Philip 
Clissett dutifully produced a shorter chair. The 
first chair—which is undoubtedly the work of 
a master craftsman—is now in the Hereford 
Museum. 


Modern chair-makers will probably tell you 
that their methods are not suitable for pro- 
ducing this type of chasr. They may be right. 
Attempts to imitate Austrian peasant-style 
furniture by mass production have been a 
failure. Yet here is a craft right at our doorsteps 
in one of the loveliest parts of England which 
has died within the last 30 years—and no one 
yet has attempted any resurrection. Only a 
few museum pieces now remain by which future 
generations will be enabled to remember these 
rural craftsmen—to remember and admire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MOLES ABOVE 
GROUND 


IR,—What interested me most in 
Miss M. Forster Knight’s delightful 
article (February 5) was the naive 
way in which she casually refers to 
picking up, handling and stroking 
moles. Had I been there I expect 
my advice would have been similar 
to that of the farm labourer. 
Fifty-seven years ago I found one 
in the sunk fence on the edge of the 
lawn and J thought that he would 
make a delightful pet. I fondly 
picked him up and he promptly bit 
me through the finger and refused to 
let go until someone came and 
knocked him off with the edge of a 
tennis racquet. Since then I have 
stroked no others!—CEcIL E. Bun- 
BURY, Datchworth Court, Knebworth, 
Hertfordshire. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


S1r,—Your editorial note to my letter 
in your issue of February 12 com- 
pletely confirms my views as to the 
origin of this disease. The two cases 
you quote are cases of primary out- 
breaks due to the importation of 
uncooked meat products from over- 


seas. It would be more interesting if 


we could be told by the Ministry’s 
experts what are these other means 
which they are satisfied have intro- 
duced the disease into this country. 

I cannot answer the question you 


SOCIAL DOCUMENT OF THE ’NINETIES. NURSE CAVELL 


put to me in the last paragraph of 
your note, though no doubt the 
Ministry’s expert could. I can only 
venture the opinion that the imported 
meat sold here in October contains 
more infected carcases than meat sold 
in other months. This is probably due 
to a greater difficulty of ccntrol of 
the disease in the country of origin 
at the period of shipment of our 
October supplies—G. P. POLLITT 
(Lieut.-Colonel), Havnage Grange, 
Cressage, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 

[If the Ministry experts’ reasons 
for disagreeing with Colonel Pollitt 
convince Colonel Pollitt that he is 
right, we have no more to say except 
this—that the October increase in the 
disease is one of the reasons which 
lead the experts to suspect that 
migrating birds may be responsible. 
—Ep.] 


THE WIG-POLE OF 
KEDINGTON 


Str,—The wig-pole in Kedington 
church, mentioned by A. M., (Feb- 
ruary 12) is, so far as I have been able 
to trace, the only one in the country. 
Can any reader of Country LIFE tell 
us of another?—R. T. Lana, Apple- 
garth, Hayton, How Mill, Carlisle, 
Cumberland. 


COUNTLESS STONES 


S1r,—I was much interested to read 
the correspondence in COUNTRY LIFE 
(January 15 and February 5) with 
regard to the stone circles at Aylesford 


and at Stanton Drew, and to note the 
resemblance between the legends con- 
nected with them and the legends 
connected with the Rollright Stones 
near Long Cempton, on the border 
of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire. 

These stones censist of a circle 
about 100 ft. in diameter, with a 
single stone, known as the King Stone, 
70 yds. away to the north-east, and 
a group of five stones, known as the 
Whispering Knights, 390 yds. away 
to the east. 

The local legend is that they were 
an invading army attempting the con- 
quest of England. (Who they were 
and whence they came is not stated.) 
The King, their leader, had been 
promised by an oracle, in a rhyming 
jingle— 

If Long Compton thou shalt see 
King of England thou shalt be. 
Now as he neared the place success 
seemed to be within his grasp, but as 
he pressed forward to the brow of the 
hill where he expected to obtain his 
view of Long Compton, a witch barred 
his path and by her spells turned 

king, knights and army to stone. 

The surprising part, however, 
consists in the local conviction that 
it is impossible to count the stones, 
and the same tale is told of the baker 
who tried to do so by placing a loaf 
on each stone, but always found that 
there was a stone somewhere without 
a loaf. 

The legend of the origin of the 
stones is simply such a legend as 
might arise in times of little education 


See letter “* Nurse Cavell” 


IS INDICATED BY AN 


to account for such a mysterious 
monument of prehistoric times, pyt 
it is very remarkable that the story 
of the baker should be told in al] three 
instances, 

I can well remember hearing }y th 
the legend of their origin ; d the 
story of the baker, between 60 and 
70 years ago, from the lips of my 
grandmother, and they wer: both 
repeated to me some four or fi 
ago by an old villager when 
the neighbourhood.—W. H. s 
TON, Hall Green, Birmingham. 


THE CIRCUMZENIT IAL 
ARC 


$S1rR,—Last autumn I, anothe: imble 
layman, saw fragmentary -cum- 
zenithal arcs on several occas’ 5, [ft 
seemed to me then that these urred 
in the condensation streaks high- 
flying aeroplanes and I wi ld be 
interested to know if your expert 
agrees with this——T. M. Hop ., Cri 
Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford. 


NURSE CAVELI 
S1r,—While sorting papers, ctc., for 
salvage, I came across this ok photo- 
graph which includes the pic ure of 
Nurse Cavell, executed by tle Ger- 
mans in 1915. It was taken 1895 
during an outing at Niekirch, in the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembour 

Those were peaceful days in as 
peace-loving, industrious and _natur- 
ally beautiful a country as can be 
found in Europe. Nurse Cavell, then, 


years 
vas in 
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ST WORLD WAR 


see letter “A Veteran” 


could not .e the horror and the 
glory that to be her lot. 
“To-da re are thousands of 


unknown | » Cavells working for 
freedom fr Fascist tyranny, and 
this is why think anything which 
refreshes Ove memory of this noble 
woman is of cneral interest.—J. P. J. 
CoLLETTE, '. Jnver Court, Queensway, 
W.2. 

[The ch of interest in this photo- 
graph, taken at a picnic in the 
Ardennes in 1895, is that it contains 
the picture of Nurse Cavell (indicated 
by arrow), then 29 years old. It is, 
however, such an interesting period- 


piece, wit! its long-forgotten costumes 
and chamois-like attitudes, that we 
reproduce it in full—Ep.] 


WAS COLERIDGE RIGHT? 


Sir-—The note by Major Jarvis in 
Country Lire of January 15, in 
which he describes the “optical 


illusion’’ of the planet Venus appear- 
ing to be actually shining between the 
horns of the crescent moon, is in- 
teresting, as it provides a possible 
explanation of Coleridge’s famous 
mistake in The Ancient Mariner, when 
he describes one small star as appear- 
ing “within the nether tip’’ of the 
crescent. Possibly Coleridge had 
observed an instance of the same 
optical illusion as }was seen by Major 
Jarvis, and quite genuinely described 
what he saw.—J. C., Dumbartonshire. 


KERSALL CELL 


51R,—The photograph of Kersall Cell, 
John Byron’s old home, which you 
reproduce (January 1), must have been 
taken some little time, as when I visited 
it in the summer of last year, the build- 
ing had been uninhabited for some time 
and was in a sad state of disrepair. 
This was the more disappointing as 
five years ago a “Preservation Com- 
mittee’’ was formed of which some 
leading citizens of Manchester and 
Salford were members. I do not know 
What sum was collected in response 
to their appeal, which was widely 
circulated, but it surely was sufficient 
to put and to keep the building in a 
Teasonable state of repair.—SYDNEY 
Race, No; ngham. 


IN ALABASTER 


SiR,—Sor» time ago a correspondent 
of Country Lire made an interesting 
reference in alabaster bas-relief at 
Long Mel’ | (October 16, 1942) that 
Promptsr io send youa photograph 
- anoth narkwble piece of work in 
a pieta wrought by the 
“ * fas Nottingham school. This 
oe “d ved in the Chapter House 
oo York Minster.—NortTH- 
-RNER hive. 
DY 


*.\. “T PROBLEMS 
Srp __T 
; ed y to your correspondent’s 
pres ur issue of January 22, 

juot lesser authorities than 


WHICH SERVED IN THE 


Hoyle and Dr. W. 
Pole, F.R.S., in saying 
that if a player scores 


30 or more by the 
contents of his hand 
alone, before his ad- 


versary can score any- 
thing, he gets a 
repique. A quatorze 
or trio, though ‘“‘good”’ 
if held by his opponent, 
would, therefore, not 
invalidate the repique. 


The same author- 
ities agree that a carte 
blanche, though it 
takes precedence of 
all other scores, does 
not prevent a capot 
being scored by the 
opposing player.—A. J. 
FIELD, Sanderstead, 
Croydon. 


A VETERAN 


Sir,—As there are 

probably very few 
horses or mules still in regular work 
which were in the Army during the last 
war, I think the enclosed photograph 
may be worth sending to you. 

This mule was never actually on 
active service, having been bought 
from a remount depot at the close of 
the war, when he was_ probably 
four or five years old. This makes 
him nearly, if not quite, 30 years old, 
but he is still active and works all 
the year round and, as will be seen, 
is still a fine-looking animal and in 
good condition. He is nearly 16 hands 
and was a fast trotter in his younger 
days.—AuDREY BLeEwI'tT, Boxted, Col- 
chester. 


THE JOKE OF 
POUND 


S1r,—Mr. Grainger’s letter in your 
issue of January 22 about Yorkshire 
pounds reminds me of an old stone 
pound in Staffordshire, near my old 
school, about which an amusing story 
is told of a happening in the ’70s. 

It appears that the school rngger 
team, returning from a match by train 
late one Saturday night, in passing 
the village pub., humming with cheer- 
fulness, noticed, patiently waiting 
outside, a very forlorn-looking pony 
and trap. One of the bright young 
spirits suggested that the proper place 
for it would be the village pound, a 
little farther up the road. As this 
seemed good to the team, it was at 
once led away, but, of course, the 
entrance to the pound would not allow 
it to be led in, so the pony was taken 
out of the shafts, the trap lifted over 
the wall, reharnessed and so left in 
safety. 

History does not relate what 
happened on that far-off night, when 
the owner discovered his lost property, 
and though, of course, it is thought 
that a pot or two of ale may have had 
a mellowing effect and caused him to 
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view things differently, I 
strongly suspect that 
a teller of the tale, who 
is to-day a genial old 
dignitary of the church, 
may have had a finger in 
the pie !—E. Li. ARM- 
STRONG, Salterns House, 


WATERCRESS IN 
THE GARDEN 


Sir,— Mr. Snow’s in- 
teresting article A Village 
Watercress Stream (Janu- 
ary 29) reminds me of the 
fact that quite a number 
of people do not realise 
that it is possible to grow 
watercress without run- 
ning water. Ihave doneit 
here in my own garden, 
with great success. A 
trench, 2 ft. in depth, 
was dug in a shady, 
almost useless corner 
of the garden where other plants could 
not be expected to grow. The bottom 
of the trench was filled with a good 
layer of manure, and this was covered 
with 6 ins. of soil. For about a month 
I made a point of carrying a bucket 
of water with me whenever I went 
near the trench, so that by planting- 
time the manure and covering soil 
were thoroughly soaked. Carefully 
selected plants from a local stream 
were set about 8 ins. apart, and for 
the rest of the season the whole 
plantation was given a bucket of 
water daily; the result was that we 
had excellent watercress for the table 
whenever we wanted it. 

The photograph shows the trench 
soon after the cress was planted. It 
is interesting to remember that by 
some queer chance we had a prolonged 
season of drought that extended over 
almost all of the growing season; in 
spite of this the experiment was a 
complete success and can be recom- 
mended to anyone who has an un- 
wanted strip of ground that will not 
serve any other purpose.—H. Stus- 
INGTON, Little Bryansground, Pres- 
teigne, Radnorshire. 


150-YEAR OLD FISH 


S1r,—Mr. Frank Lane’s article on the 
ages to which animals attain (Janu- 
ary 8) remind me of a story which your 
readers may not know of—the royal 
carp which was over 150 years old 
when it was sold at 8d. a pound in 
the Belgrade Fish Market. History 
books tell us that when the Emperor 
Josef II of Austria was fighting the 
Turks on the Danube, Serbian fisher- 
men brought him a huge carp as a 
present. He rewarded them and 
fastened a gold ring bearing the date 
(1788) to the carp and released it. 
The Emperor then established a fund 
from which any fisherman who caught 
the carp and brought it alive to the 





A PIETA BY THE NOTTINGHAM 


See letter “In Alabaster ’’ 


SCHOOL 





THE YOUNG WATERCRESS 
PLANTS 


See letter ** Watercress in the Garden”’ 


authorities at Temesvar was to be 
paid twice the current value of the 
fish on condition that he let it live. 
The famous fish was caught five times 
and released five times, so ten times 
its value was paid for it out of the 
Emperor’s fund. In 1934 it was 
caught for the sixth time and in- 
gloriously eaten ! The fund, of course, 
finished with the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The disc found on the fish 
in 1934 was of metal with the date 
1835, which looks as if the fishermen 
who caught it in that year had 
removed the gold ring and replaced 
it with scmething cheaper.—ELIza- 
BETH STEWARD, Crouch End, N.W.8. 


SNOW-BUNTINGS 


S1r,—In your issue of November 6, 
1942, there appeared a letter from 
Dr. E. H. Strange stating that he had 
seen a specimen of snow-buntings in 
Hertfordshire and asking if this was 
an unusual occurrence. 

An Editorial Note explained that 
snow-buutings on migration appeared 
on our East Coast from early Sep- 
tember on into October, and re- 
mained chiefly in the coastal region, 
though some wandered inland. 

Possibly my own observations 
will interest Dr. Strange and others 
of your readers. Although I have 
spent a great deal of time in the East 
Cheshire hills, which of course are a 
spur of the Pennines, since 1896, 
walking in the spring and summer, 
and sporting in due season, it was not 
until January 12, 1902, that I saw 
the first snow-bunting in those hills, 
a single bird, almost completely white, 
feeding on a rough, farm road. It 
was either tired or very tame, as it 
allowed me to approach within a few 
yards, and it was still in practically 
the same place two hours later when 
I returned. Since that date I have 
seen snow-buntings practically every 
hunting season until October 17, 
1942, when again I saw only one bird 
which was flushed close to me, from 
a newly ploughed field (altitude, 
1,500 ft.)—the first time I had seen 
this happen. 

From 1905 onwards I was deputy 
master and whip to a pack of Beagles 
which hunted the hare in the above 
country. Consequently, it was my 
duty to be up as near as possible 
to them and watch their movements 
at all times. 

There is not the least doubt that 
I should not have been so fortunate 
in the number of my observations had 
it not been for these little hounds 
covering so much more ground when 
spread out than I could ever have 
done, even if actually seeking the 
birds. 

Thus they flushed any bird life 
in their vicinity as they drew for a 
hare, hunted its line, or spread out 
at a check, and as I know the snow- 
buntings’ call-note well, having kept 
them, with other British birds, in 
aviaries in the days before I realised 
the cruelty of such proceedings, I was 
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at once on the qui vive when any 
birds rose from the ground. 

A very large proportion of the 
ground we hunted over was grass land, 
with large patches of purple moor 
grass (Molinia), and it was this latter 
which apparently was the attraction, 
for one found dozens of tufts which 
had been pulled up on the expanses 
where the birds were feeding, in order 
that they mignt have access to some 
form of insect life or grub at the roots. 
In this connection I may say that I 
shot driven grouse on the moors 
adjoining our ‘‘country’’ between 
The Cat and Fiddle Inn (1,690 ft.) and 


Allgreave, owned by Lord Derby, 
in November and December, from 
1910 to 1918 inclusive, and on 


Warslow moors, just over the Cheshire 
border in Staffordshire, owned by tne 
late Sir Vauncey Crewes, frequently, 
in August to December, from 1924 
to 1940 season inclusive, and I never 
saw a snow-bunting flushed from the 
heather by keepers or beaters. The 
numbers observed at one time varied 
from one (five times) to 14 or 16, and 
occasionally to “large flocks.’’ The 
average height above sea level was 
1,352 ft. The lowest height I saw the 
birds at was 1,000 ft. and the highest 
1,720 ft. The earliest date was 
October 17 and the latest March 3, 
but the latter was the only observation 
made for that month over all the years. 
Irrespective of this one March record, 
my latest notes refer to mid-February, 
and possibly it was the habit of these 


buntings to leave those altitudes 
about that date. 

I have before me two lists of 
birds, compiled between the years 
1836-1878, by Dr. J. D. Sainter. 
One refers to birds that have 


nested in the Macclesfield neighbour- 
hood, the other to birds that have not 
nested, but are occasional visitors 
in summer, autumn or winter. It is 
interesting to note that the snow- 
bunting is not recorded. Dr. Sainter 
was scientifically employed during the 
years indicated, in making notes upon 
geological, archzological (so far as 
Celtic, Romano-British and Anglo- 
Saxon remains are concerned), 
botanical, ornithological and  zoo- 
logical observations and “‘finds,’’ and 
the results are very enlightening, but 
it seems probable that his explorations 
would be undertaken in more clement 
weather than occurs in late autumn 
and winter, and it is very possible 
that snow-buntings were in reality 
present on our hills in those days. 
—RIcHARD E. KNow Es, Birtles Road, 
neay Macclesfield. 
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TOP OF THE COACHING CHEST WITH PORTRAITS OF CAPTAIN WOMBWE: 


A COACHING MATCH! 
CHEST 


From Sir Ambrose Heal. 

S1r,—As a complete contrast in type 
and period from the early chests and 
coffers which Mr. R. W. Symonds has 


recently shown in his admirable 
articles, I offer photographs of a 
painted chest which purports to 


commemorate a coaching match of 
the late eighteenth century. 

On the front of the chest are 
depicted two coach-and-fours flanked 
on either side by the inn signboards 
of The White Horse Cellars in Picca- 
dilly and The Old Ship at Brighton. 
Below this panel is an inscription 
which reads : 

“Presented to Capt. Wombwell 
by‘ The Old Stagers’ for his coach 
victory cn the Brighthelmstone road 
race against Capt. Snow (chal- 
lenger). Leaving ‘White Horse’ 
at nine o’ck a.m. Reached Bright- 
helmstone at two o’ck p.m. April 
15th, 1784. Beating all other 
records.” 

Between the two coaches is a 
coat of arms, unidentified but presum- 
ably those of the victor, and above is 
the legend: ‘Princess Charlotte, 
London. Lewes.’’ The exact signi- 
ficance of this is not made clear. 

The painting on the lid depicts 


AND CAPTAIN SNOW 
See letter “* A Coaching Match Chest” 


a coach which is labelled, ‘“‘ Leaving 
White Horse Cellars,’ and in the 
background are the buildings of the 
eighteenth-century Piccadilly. On 
either side of this scene are the por- 
traits of the two competitors. One on 
the left is “Winner. Capt. Wombwell”’ 
and on the right ‘Defeated. Capt. 
Snow.”’ 


The event commemorated would 
therefore seem to be fully documented 
as to time and place with the identities 
of the two personages portrayed duly 
established; but, unfortunately, an 
extensive search through the chronicles 
of coaching events has failed to trace 
any record of the match. The earliest 
mention of Captain Wombwell in 
Blew’s Brighton and its Coaches is his 
record run in 1816, when he drove 
from Londen to Brighton in 4 hours 
45 minutes. The Snows were a family 
of famcus professional whips and their 
names occur in_ several coaching 
exploits between 1810 and 1830. The 
date 1784 inscribed on the chest is 
far from agreeing with any of the 
recorded events on the Brighton Road. 

In the absence of any such 
confirmation the question of authenti- 
city arises, though it is difficult to 
imagine what purpose of fraud or 
mummery could have been served by 
an elaborate and costly piece of 
misrepresentation. 

I shall be very glad of any inform- 





THE SIDE OF THE CHEST SHOWING THE GALLOPING HORSES 


See letter “* A Coaching Match Chest”’ 


ation relating to this coachi: 
which will either confirm 
clusively disprove the s 


¥ match 
or con- 
itements 


contained in the inscriptio.s. The 
chest is available for ins; ection— 
AMBROSE HEAL, 196, Totten/:am Court 
Road, W.1. 

[An internal point of evidence 
indicating a date consider: bly later 


than either that inscribed, or 1816, 
is given by the naturalistic galloping 
action of the horses. Till the invention 
of instantaneous photography, the 
ventre a terre convention was generally 
(if not invariably) employed for 
horses in rapid motion. This suggests 
a date not earlier than about 1870 
for the paintings, which is confirmed 
by the character of the lettering and 
scrolling. The chest itself may have 
been presented at one of the earlier 
dates.—Ep.] 





CHESTS AND COFFERS 


S1r,—I was much interested in Mr 
Symonds’s_ article on _ coffers in 
your number of January 15. I have 
a coffer with “MB. 1640. JB” on it, 
which is said to be a marriage chest 
of my forbears, James and Mary 
Bryant. The chest is studded with 
nails of small dots which appear 
to have been painted over. They just 
appear brass colour under some sort 
of black paint (?). I imagine the coffer 
originally had the nails bright. | 
have hesitated to try to clean this 
as the leather might suffer. It has 
a good original lock of the type ol 
design shown in your photographs— 
F. CLaRE Spurain, Blockley, Glou- 
cestershire. 

(Mr. R. W. Symonds writes: “I 
do not think, because Mrs. Spurgin’s 
travelling trunk bears the initials of 
her ancestors—Mary and _ James 
Bryant—and a date, that it is neces- 
sarily ‘a marriage chest or trunk 
The placing of a wife’s and husbands 
initials, together with the date, was 
a common practice in the seventeenth 
century—they appeared on every: 
thing from trunks to rain-wattt 
heads. In the latter case the daté 
meant the year that the couple built 
their house, or the year when they 


first occupied it. The sar.-, I think 
applies to dates on chests hich was 
the year that the chest wa: bought 
“Originally the nail ' cads wet 
gilt; for this kept them fr tarnish 
ing; but few seventee» »-centuly 
trunks still retain the orig Jacquet 
gilt on the nails and moun It would 
certainly improve the ap rance 0! 
Mrs. Spurgin’s trunk if th: aint W® 
removed from the nails, by >robably 
the leather is painted as w and this 
would mean the use of a W solvent 
in which case it would be etter = 
the work to be done by s , we 
enced workman. The fa that 7 
nail heads are patterne ind 
plain suggests that the tru: eke 
quality. Continental trun! al 


their nail heads of this ty; 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE HOME-CURIN 





OF BACON 


O many people are keeping one 

or two pigs under the Small 

Pig-keepers’ Scheme that a 

great demand has arisen for 

advice about the killing and 
curing of pigs. It is an advantage to 
the domestic pig-keeper to kill his 
own pig rather than send it to a bacon 
factory because he gets the benefit 
of the offal which, in skilled hands, 
can be made up into most delicious 
dishes. 

The Small Pig-keepers’ Council has 
lately held a school to revive the art 
of home-curing. As Mr. Cedric 
Drewe, M.P., said at the final session 
of the school, the arts of butter-making 
and cheese-making were put on a 
scientific basis some generations ago. 
Now the same has t> be done for home- 
curing. His Council hope to accumu- 
late sufficient information to justify 
a series of instruction courses, but 
they do not pretend to know all there 
is to know about the home-curing of 
bacon. Mr. Alec Hobson, the Coun- 
cil’s secretary, will be glad to have 
any tips, including references to old 
books and illustrations, if they are 
addressed to him at Turville Heath, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


* * * 


R. W. G. OGG said recently in a 
broadcast talk that an old 
farmer friend of his told him the other 
day that the productivity of his farm 
had doubled during his lifetime, and 
he attributed this largely to better 
manuring. But the more generous 
use of lime, nitrogen, potash and 
phosphates may not supply all that 
plants need. They may want small 
traces of several other things. Boron 
is one of these; lack of it causes the 
disease called crown rot in sugar 
beet. 

Sometimes it is animals that 
are affected. Sheep in some districts 
suffer from pining because their 
pasture lacks cobalt, but the amount 
they need is infinitesimally small— 
less than one part in 10 million—and 
a handful of two of cobalt compound 
on an acre of land is enough to cure it. 
There is still much to be learnt about 
these trace substances. Soils generally 
contain enough of them, and too much 
may do as much harm as too little. 
In Somerset they have a disease 
called teart which affects cattle on 
the pastures. It is caused by too much 
of a substance called molybdenum, 
but the quantity is merely a trace. 
Dr. Ogg made a point which is some- 
times overlooked in these days when 
we think so much about sulphate of 
ammonia, superphosphate and lime. 
A healthy soil is not a mass of dead 
particles. It is very much alive. It 
contains, besides earth worms and 
other creatures which can be seen, 
vast numbers of invisible living things. 
Some of these play a vital role in 
making the manures we have applied 
available to the crops. Out of dead 
plants they make food for new ones 
and some of them, for instance the 
bacteria which form the little nodules 
or swellings seen on the roots of clover 
plants, have the power of taking 
nitrogen from the air and enriching 
the soil. Our land is indeed a box of 
mysteries. 

* ke * 


LANCING through a New Zea- 
land agricultural paper my eye 

was caught by the announcement of 
an Auckland firm telling farmers that 
“Bran supplies are easier. Stock meal 
and barley meal stocks are good. 
Wheat, maize, barley, ground oats, 
chick feed, etc., are in good supply, 
but unfortunately potatoes are off for 
awhile yet. We hope to supply orders 


again when new season’s < 


importe 
potatoes become available. hiss 


marked contrast to our vate. W 
have a plethora of potatoes, nq wheat 
maize and barley cannot je bought 
for stock feeding. But ther 1oes seem 
to be more bran about w: } US also 
Some of the pig meals a j poultry 
mashes I have seen lately uppear ty 
be almost entirely cor >oseq 4) 


bran. When the wind ows this 
stuff is gone out of the Oughs in 
a cloud. 
* ke * 
R. HUDSON seeks shift the 


responsibility for grc ‘ing green 
vegetables on to the gene al public 
He says that farmers wil give the 
nation the bread grains, th: potatoes 
the milk and the sugar, and 4e general 
public must help the fa>mers and 
themselves by growing mor and more 
of their own vegetables. So far a 
gardens and allotments are «oncerned 
the Minister wants less er iphasis o: 
potatoes and much more on thé greet 
vegetables that are so evsential ti 
health in the winter. Ti. growing 
and marketing of these green vege. 
tables takes a good des! of hand 
labour, and it is lack of hand labour 
which will handicap many farmers 
during the coming season. Growing 
green vegetables is not a job that the 
ordinary farmer takes easily in his 
stride, and he will be glad to be re. 
lieved of the responsibility of doing 
more in this way than he has done in 
the past year. 


* * * 


ANY of the girls in the Women’ 
Land Army seem to prefer ti 
live in hostels rather than on indivi‘ 
dual farms, and so far as work ij 
concerned, the hostel system seems ti 
give good results if a competent person 
is put in charge. The girls go out in 
twos and threes to work on neighbour. 
ing farms during the day, and in the 
evening they get together and have 
a cheerful time in the hostel. This 
suits some girls much better that 
being placed on a farm where they 
may find that they have little in 
common with the elderly farmer and 
his wife. 

I think this is true particularly 
of the type of girl who has lately 
been coming into the Women’s Land 
Army from the industrial areas 0! 
Lancashire and the north. When they 
are drafted to the southern countits 
and put on an isolated farm, thing 
do not always run smoothly for eithe! 
party. 


* * * 


USEFUL small book on the feed: 

ing of cattle has been prepared 

by Dr. R. E. Slade and Dr. >. J 
Watson. It is in pocket form ant 
should be a valuable guide to man} 
farmers who are having to make up 
cattle rations from what they have 
grown on the farm instea of relyins 


so much on compound cales bought 
from a merchant. Tables are givel 
which enable rations to be ‘orked 0! 
with a minimum of arithm: cal calcu: 
lations. The method of fe ing dain 
cows is “first described an. ts thet 
shown how the tables can used 10 
feeding other cattle. Thea 01S have 
succeeded in making their ey” 
concise and clear, but ev 2 8? © 
farmer has to use his com on oe 
in recognising the obvious grt 
of individual food-stuffs. — - a 
a high percentage of fibre ir hem i 
others are very concentrat: - te 
of this book can be obtaine from t 
Fertiliser and Feedingstuff atl 
110, Cannon Street, Lon ©; BM 
Crnci. SATUS: 


(price 3s. 6d.). 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


MANY ESTATES SOLD AND FOR SALE 
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about a doz 
Southampt« 





details are available 
» arrangements which 
Raymond ffennell has 
:d with the University 
rd, by which the 
no a as Wytham Abbey 
es will become the 
University. Wytham 
western part of the 
1 with woods notable 
sh and beech. These 
s, in all 960 acres, will 
as Colonel ffennell’s 
2 University, and in 
mly child, Miss Hazel 
ion of the woodland 
The Woods of Hazel. 
og fully with the future 
y of Wytham Abbey 
e 400 of this issue of 


TING CENTRE 
lessrs. Knight, Frank 
‘ and Messrs. John D. 
sold 36 of the lots of 
Warsash Estate, on 
River, at Southampton, 
42,300. The area shown 
ars was 1,200 acres, and 
that changed hands, 
rat and Little Abshot 
ust over 522 acres, in 
vhich some houses and 
| near Hook, and ground 
( purchasers. Details of 
ill saleable may be had 
ents’, offices in Hanover 
Berkeley Square. 


IMARTINE CASTLE 

cir recent aucticn, Messrs. 
d Sons (who operate from 
ffice in Bournemouth and 
en other centres, including 
yn and, more recently, 
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Brighton) have effected important 
and extensive realisations of Scottish 
property. Their latest achievement in 
that direction relates to a large landed 
estate in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
dee. 
Castle and 314 acres, rental £470 a 
year; Jeanfield Farm, 114 acres, let 
at approximately £140 a year; Wynton 
Farm, which has an area of 228 acres, 
let at £200 a year; Gallowhill Farm, 
86 acres, the rental of which is just 
over £100 a year; and Bridgefoot 
Farm, 84 acres, let at £160 a year. 
In addition, Messrs. Fox and Sons 
have sold small holdings, many 
cottages and a number of leasehold 
rentals secured on various interests 
on the same estate. 

In this instance would-be buyers 
are spared the annoyance of learning 
of possible investments after the 
event, and they have the benefit of 
some guidance as to what is a reason- 
able price, inasmuch as they can 
ascertain something about what has 
already happened in the matter of 
sales and purchases at Strathmartine, 
for the firm is in a position to negotiate 
concerning other agricultural free- 
holds on the estate. 


WELSH AND BORDER 
ACTIVITY 

HERE is a noticeable increase 

in the number of offers of houses 
in Wales and on its borders, and many 
of the properties present a combination 
of residential, sporting and agri- 
cultural attractiveness. Possibly the 
pressure to secure safe retreats in 
pleasant surroundings has slightly 
relaxed of late. A Holywell firm of 
agents is co-operating with Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff in the 
proposed sale of a freebold, well 


The sales include Strathmartine_ 


1943 


appointed, small house and 25 acres, 
for £8,000. Possession of the house 
and 4 acres may be had for £4,250. 

The vendor of a house and 
200 acres, on the border of Hereford- 
shire, is willing to remain as a tenant 
at a good rent, and his agents are 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock’s 
London office. There are two sets 
of farm buildings, of ‘‘accredited”’ 
standard, on 40 acres, on the outskirts 
of a coast resort in North Wales. 
Messrs. Woodcocks can sell land, 
buildings, cottages, and the residence, 
for £5,500, and the buyer can enter 
at once except so far as concerns the 
lodge and cottages. 

Prices are quoted by Messrs. 
Chamberlaine-Brothers and Harrison 
for some of the properties in their 
hands for immediate realisation. 
Among them may be mentioned a 
Queen Anne house and 400 acres, 
5 miles from Shrewsbury, for £18,000, 
and the rent-roll of the freehold is 
well over £800 a year; and a small 
Radnorshire manor house and 900 
acres, for £15,500. With this property 
goes a long stretch of salmon and 
trout fishing in the Upper Wye. The 
house and 30 acres, with part of the 
fishing might be sold separately. It 
is within a few miles of a main line 
station and in a beautiful and unspoilt 
tract of Wales. 


ON THE UPPER THAMES 

IVERSIDE land, partly wooded, 

up to 130 acres, on a reach of 

the Thames between Reading and 
Oxford, would be sold to the buyer of 
a freehold of nearly 9 acres, if he 
wished for the sake of amenity and 
investment to acquire it. Grand old 
beech trees frame the view from the 
house towards the Chiltern Hills. 
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Modernisation in the last year or two 
has brought the house, built in the 
reign of George I, into accord with 
current residential ideals. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley can arrange 
a tenancy of- the house, or they can 
sell the entire freehold. 


INTERESTING OFFERS 
FREEHOLD country house and 
a nice acreage, on a hill 3 miles 
from Alton, for £8,000 (part of the 
land being let at £45 a year) is one 
of Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ offers. 
Others are of a comfortable and 
commodious house in 6 acres, on the 
top of Ditton Hill, Surrey; and, for 
£2,500, a modern house in a pleasant 
garden at Roehampton. 

Eight acres, near the golf course 
at Sunningdale, and a large modern 
residence, are for disposal, with early 
possession, by Messrs. Winkworth 
and Co. They have for sale, with 
55 acres, an imposing house on the 
Surrey hills, not far from Dorking, for 
occupation ‘‘after the war.”’ 

The price named by Messrs. 
Nicholas for an old Georgian house 
and 5 acres, in Oxfordshire, is £7,500. 

A couple of farms on the Grove 
Park Estate, in Suffolk, in all 374 acres 
of freehold, with houses and buildings, 
and well let, are privately offered 
pending an auction, by Messrs. Lofts 
and Warner. 

Prices ranging from £2,800 to 
£5,000, for Surrey, Sussex, Dorset 
and other freeholds of from an acre 
to 11 acres, are specified by Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. One of the modern 
houses with ‘‘main”’ services, over- 
looks Ashdown Forest. It stands in fine 
grounds of considerably over an acre, 
and the price is £4,000. ARBITER. 
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WHAT OF TO-MORROW? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HESE are the words with 
which Mr. Leo Lania ends 
his book To-day We Are 
Brothers (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) : 
“We are fighting for what is eternal 
in mankind—for justice, goodness and 


truth. Opposed to us stand those 
whose God is the bombing plane, 


whose religion is power. Democracy, 
Catholicism, Socialism—too long have 
these words been mere labels, mere 


election slogans. At best we have 
fought for them at times. But how 
seldom we have lived by them! 


Hitler has restored our faith. To-day 
we are more than members of a church 
or a party. To-day we are brothers. 
And by our brotherhood we shall 
conquer.” 

All of which is true enough, but 
when we have conquered, what then ? 
To-day, indeed, we are brothers, and 
we are not without those bickerings 
that disturb the most cordial fraternal 
relationships. The music, even now, 
is not without a break here and there 
in the harmony, and I wish Mr. Lania 
had spared a page or two for a con- 
sideration of what shall come after 
conquest. For that, of course, is the 
test of the conquest’s value. Many of 
us are old enough to have seen brother- 
hood in arms before, and in arms 
brotherhood somehow is not so diffi- 
cult; and we have seen conquest, too. 
And we have seen the brotherhood 
dissolve and the gains of conquest 
seep away like a stream in sand. 


Brotherhood is not easy to attain; 
conquest is difficult to achieve; yet 
these are not the most difficult thing 
of all. ‘‘Having done all, to stand,” 
says St. Paul; and it is that standing, 
that maintaining the position when 
the need for vigilance does not seem 
acute, that is the core and crux of 
human achievement. To-day we are 
brothers. It is what we shall be to- 
morrow that matters most. 

This, indeed, might have been 
made by Mr. Lania the central thought 
of his book. It is a record of one man’s 
troubled life in this troubled world, 
and it comprehends the last war and 
all the subsequent story of self-interest, 
indifference and weariness that re- 
fused to reap what the war had sown. 
Well, we’ve got to reap something; 
and, since we were 
too tired to gather 
our own harvest, 
there was no alter- 


the situation which 
arose out of the last 
war. Before the 


 ppreeeaiinmeienaiemniacammeataatandian, 


TO-DAY WE 
ARE BROTHERS 


Naomi Royde Smith 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


had a little property to cling to; after 
the war, taxation in the ‘“‘victor”’ 
countries, disintegration among the 
conquered, left them little or nothing. 
They were rendered desperate and 
became ‘‘a revolutionary factor.’’ We 
must not misunderstand Mr. Lania’s 
use of the word “revolutionary” in 
this connection. What he means is 
that the sucked-dry middle-classes 
were psychologically ready to embrace 
considerable changes in the social 
structure. The change might have 
been towards a greater socialisation 
of living, but governments, instead of 
leading in that direction, allowed the 
influence of heavy industry and finance 
to lead in the contrary direction. 
Thus Fascism was_ born. “ This 
points,’’ says Mr. Lania, ‘‘to the inner 
‘strength of the 
ruling classes and to 
the failure of the 
Left, particularly 


democracy and a 
better social order.”’ 
The point I my- 


ative to gathering * § the working - class 
ei nering By Leo Lania g parties, see im- 
What might we § (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) § mediately after the 
have reaped? _ Mr. g ADMIRAL’S WIDOW § war were in a 
the matter i thie, & BY Saeed coer te 
He nt the petit C. neg § nian mass a 
bourgeoisie, the (Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) § the impoverished 
middle-class, as the § MILDENSEE N middle class and 
dominating factor in g By f to win them for 


aries 


war, these people 


PPP PUW Ut? 


self wish to stress 


is that all this happened after one of 
those periods of battlefield 


rother- 
hood which we are now aga experi- 
encing, and I see no reason t Suppose 
that the consequences will b lifferent! 
this time unless some mean: js found 
of perpetuating into the ace the 
spirit which hitherto has issolved 
with the putting by of ar After 
great effort we tend to sleep ut this 
time we must not sleep sa’ on our 
shields and after we hav lighted 
watch-fires and posted ou. pickets 
and sentries. 

Mr. Lania’s book is no a mere 
philosophical disquisition c human 
problems: it is the record %f a life 
that has been active, physi: lly and 
mentally, and that has been n touch 
with the significant men az 1 move. 
ments of his time. Born i: Russia. 
the son of a doctcr, he went in early 
life to Vienna. Though he fd never 
taken Austrian citizenship, | ¢ fought 
on the side of Austria in the !ast war. 
After the war, as journalist, novelist, 
playwright, film-writer and j olitician, 


he was in touch with the men who were 
moulding the shape of the ‘‘urope to 
come. He was drawn towards Com- 
munism but abandoned it. He has 
many first-hand stories to tell of men 
and movements: Bela Kun, Radek. 
Hitler, Mussolini. 

This is a story about German 
discipline which Stalin told to Radek 
and Radek told to Mr. Lania. It 
concerns a Socialist congress in Berlin 








We are steelmakers and pro- 

duce the steels from which 

these and other goods are 

fabricated. We ourselves do 

not manufacture the finished 
articles. 


FIRTH-VICKERS 


yyner relief when the lights go up— 
not only the lights of necessity but 


the joyous lights of relaxation. 


Lights 


which clothe equally the spirit of carnival 
or of ordinary well-being. 


VVHEREVER there is light, ‘‘Staybrite”’ 
articles, indoors or out, take on an 
added lustre, and even in these dark days 
clever brains are planning great develop- 
ments in this beautiful material for your 
service in hundreds of applications. 
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“The delegates were all assembled ; 
only the Saxons were missing. The 
gaxons were the most Radical wing 
of the Ger-1an Social Democracy; 
they were pposed to side with us 
Bolsheviks the congress. So Stalin 
went to the nhalt station. . . . He 
found thet standing on the plat- 
form They were waiting for 
the agent \ collects the used tickets 
at the exit he agent had gone off; 
the gate Ww’ pen. But these revolu- 
tionaries t dare to leave the 
gation Ww. ut handing in their 
tickets. T lea hadn’t entered their 
heads.” 

Andh isa picture of something 
which Mz ania saw in Berlin—a 
picture 1 a terrible cautionary 
meaning t shouts its own message : 


“Ragged 1 stood at the street 
signs hanging from their 


corners, V 
necks: ‘ take any job for any 
pay.’ TI were doctors, lawyers, 
students, | ‘ness-men, artists, crafts- 
men. The ood there from morning 
tonight, © » after day. And no one 
gave them ork. Then one fine day 
young feli vs in wind-jackets and 
riding-boo. came along and gave 
them a brown shirt, a revolver, a 
black-jack, » dagger, a red arm-band 
with a swestika on it. After that, 
they didn’t have to wait any more. 
They could march instead.”’ 

‘One thinks of the Biblical story. 
“Why stand ye here all the day 


idle?’ They say unto him ‘Because 
no man hath hired us.’’’? There is no 
salvation, no peace, for a society which 
makes that answer possible. 


SAILOR’S LADY 

General C. Aspinall-Oglander 
some time ago began, in a book called 
Admival’s Wife, the life story of Mrs. 
Edward Boscawen. The story is now 
brought to an end in Admiral’s Widow 
Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.). 

Mrs. Boscawen was a descendant 
of John Evelyn, the diarist, and she 
married a younger son of the first 
Viscount Falmouth. He died when 
she was but 41. One of her sons, 
succeeding his uncle, became the third 
Viscount Falmouth; one of her 
daughters married the fifth Duke of 
Beaufort, and another a son of the 
first Earl Gower. 

Thus Mrs. Boscawen was of the 
high society of her time, and again 
and again throughout her letters in 
this volume (covering the years 1761 
to 1805) we are not allowed to forget 
it. But her snobbery is so unconscious 
as to be almost endearing. On page 37 
she is outraged at the news that her 
sister-in-law was ‘‘throwing herself 
away’’ on a doctor. The doctor in 
time became a baronet, Physician 
Extraordinary to the King, and 
President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. But Mrs. Boscawen found 
it difficult to answer the letter an- 


nouncing the engagement. ‘‘I could 
not vejoice with her, for I did not 
rejoice. Au contraive. And I could 
hot congratulate upon what I could 
not ap} I would rather have 
wrote t letters than that one 


answer.’ 


WE. TH AND WORTH 
But boot was on the other 


leg whe own daughter was coldly 
looked 7 Lady Gower who had 
hoped “fortune”’ for her son. 
Indign: Mrs. Boscawen wrote to 
a frien ! wish they could think 
| sabes t in this age it is a great 
ssing marry one’s child to a 
a worth and principle.” 
; Oweve: ‘orth and principle, it 
Seemed, e hardly qualities one 
aes ass te with a person who had 
O earn wn living—a doctor, for 
example 
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But Mrs. Boscawen’s faults were 
the faults of her age and of her set: 
nothing is more difficult to break loose 
from. She had many compensating 
virtues, and, in common with the 
other ‘“‘blne-stockings”’ of the time, 
she bruke down the barriers which 
separated her from other classes at 
least in favour of people of artistic 
eminence. She was a friend of Hannah 
More, the lowly-born “‘best-seller’’ 
writer whose Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain sold 2,000,000 copies in one 
year, and she was of the circle which 
sat at the feet of Johnson, admiring 
his antics and applauding his growls. 


DR. JOHNSON’S FRIENDS 


I have often wondered what these 
dilettantes really thought of Johnson, 
whose cult among them, I am sure, 
was nothing but the fashion of the 
moment. General Aspinall-Oglander 
gives us a letter written by Mrs. 
Boscawen to one of her friends 
sixteen months after Dr. Johnson’s 
death in which she encloses some lines 
“which my good neighbour Mr. 
Jenyns sent me, written in his own 
hand, and therefore I suspect of his 
own composition.”” I am not well 
enough up in the literature of Johnson 
to know whether these lines have 
appeared before, but I give them here 
because they seem to me likely to 
represent the sort of thing which was 
said about Johnson behind his back, 
when his exhibition was over. 


Here lies poor Johnson—Reader, 
have a care, 

Tread lightly, lest you rouse a 
sleeping bear. 


Religious, moral, gen’rous and 
humane 

He was—but self-sufficient, rude 
and vain. 


Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute. 

A scholar and a Christian, yet a 
brute. 

Would you know all his wisdom and 
his folly, 

His actions, sayings, 
melancholy ? 

Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his 
wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote and 
talked, and coughed and spit ! 


mirth and 


GRACEFUL NOVEL 


I commend very sincerely Miss 
Naomi Royde Smith’s novel Mildensee 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) not for any 
originality of theme but for a striking 
grace in presentation and for a deep 
understanding of human folly and its 
consequences in human sorrow. 

The theme is the boy and girl 
love affair, so virginal and beautiful 
that, though doomed to wither over- 
night, its force lives on, colouring the 
whole of later life, creating in a rich 
and talented personality one place 
of inviolable beauty and privacy to 
which no one and nothing can 
penetrate. 

The girl lived to become one of 
the world’s great violinists, and this 
gives the author scope for much 
enchanting writing about music and 
musicians; and not less enchanting 
is Mildensee itself, the small mediaeval 
town in which the romance swiftly 
flowers and swiftly dies. Miss Royde 
Smith brings the streets and markets 
and people of the place vividly to life, 
so that the romantic heart of the 
story is housed in a well-nigh perfect 
romantic setting. 

A “nostalgic story,’ say the 
publishers; and it is that in a way. 
But nostalgia is essentially for the 
unseizable, and Miss Royde Smith 
has succeeded in doing what the young 
composer in the book dreamed of: 
fixer pour vous l’insaisissable. 
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By Appointment to,H.M. Queen Mary 


FRANK 
PARTRIDGE 
& SONS, iL» 


Finest Works of Aix, 


Fistuves y Fienitiws 





ner - wend 





One of a pair of elegantly designed carved mahogany Adam Pedestals 
with urns, enriched with finely chased gilt ormolu mounts— 
5 feet 11 inches high, 18 inches square. 





NEW YORK 


6 West Fifty-Sixth- Street 


LONDON 


26 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1 














5g ERE 


South American 


Company. 


skunk for a knee-length coat, 
absolutely plain and straight, from the National Fur 


The colour is dark brown with a golden 


tinge, and the felt is a golden tan with a tiered crown 
and comes from Scott’s. 


Ocelot is one of the most popular furs and is tailored like tweed, either 


hip-length, knee-length or full-length. 


National Fur Company. 


An oval sailor with an oval dented crown in fine black straw with a 
ruche of white Valenciennes lace under the brim. Otto Lucas. 


HE girls who used to make your 
hats are most of them making 
munitions now, but a few remain 
and; as quickly as they can, are 

stitching away at full speed so that the 
industry can keep going. This means that 
shops have short supplies and orders go 
by the quota and by the rota, but hats 
there will be, and good hats, judging by 
the first batch I have seen. There are 
still a few exciting ones which make one 
gasp, and large numbers which are pretty 
and wearable for all types of face. 
Necklines are an important item to 
be considered when buying a hat, and 
angles and curves of a collar should be 
repeated in the line of hat or trimming. 
Skirt lengths should be balanced up by 
brims; that is why one should never buy 
a hat merely by sitting down and looking 
in the mirror. When the neckline is flat 
and stark and skirts are tubular, as they 
are this spring, the line of the hat should 


be clear and unfettered and the hairline 
neat. The pill-box has always been the 
prize example of the tiny hat that looks 
smart with the kind of flat simply 
tailored neckline we are going to get with 
the new suits, coats and coat-frocks, and 
the pill-box is back. So is the wide-awake 
felt like a cavalier’s, with the brim turned 
up from the face. This dips becomingly 
on to shoulders that are left plain and 
unadorned. The pill-box is perfect with 
the round turn-down collars of the shirts 
and the tailored revers of suits and coats, 
These pill-boxes are made in practically 
everything—felt, coarse straw that looks 
crocheted, in ribbon, tulle, velvet—any 
scraps of materials that the milliners have 
left on hand are being made up so far as 
quotas allow. Some of the prettiest of 
the pill-boxes have candy-striped ribbons 
streaming out at the back over the hair 
and there is an enormous number with 
veils. The newest veil of all, by the by, 
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means so much to you 


A beautiful permanent wave such as “La 
Naturelle” adds charm to your personality 
and makes a becoming arrangement of 
your coiffure so much easier. In these times 
“La Naturelle” world-famous postiche, 
too, owing to its absolute comfort and 
impossibility of detection, 7s being worn 
more than ever by women of all ages. 


Advice and consultation free from Monsieur 
GEORGES BARRANGER, 


Premier (Free) French Posricheur 


MAISON GEORGES 


40 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.1 (only address) 


Telephones : Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general) 





4 WAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


fORLEY Ny 


NDIES - STOCKINGS + KNITWEAR + GLOVES 














Tatlored 
Suits 


We have a wonderful selection of 
well tailored Utility Suits, which 
are excellent value to-day. Made 
in various materials, both checked 
and plain and mostly in browns, 
blues, greys and multi colourings. 





‘ Fairfield’ —The example sketched 
is in attractive check tweed. 


Hips : 36 1044 @e BID 


Similar shape in various materials. 
73/7, 92/10 
O.S. 46 hip £5.6. 10 


Suits 18 coupons 





If you wish to receive the next 3 issues of i 

‘GORRINGES GAZETTE’ 

please send 6d. in Stamps < 
Spring issue ready mid-March 








Frederick Gorringe Ltd, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. » S.W.| ViCtoria 6666 (24 lines) 
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dashing veils that pull down over the fap 
For latter-day prints there are small fat 
flat, straw sailors and straws with Satice 
brims and floppy pink roses _pinneg ; gu 
front or a number of butterfly bows j 
ribbon all over the almost non-exigtey 
crown. en 
The straws with ‘coollie rims an 
new and becoming, but they emanq M 
severely simple hairline to lo k smi ex 
with the hair drawn up into th crown, 
the hat or in the smoothest s! -kest rol 
at the back. Then there are ats that 
look like fat rolls and are w -n tilted 
backwards to show the line 0! he hair 
The designers are making thes: n bright th 
plaid silk ribbon for the fi — sprix 
sunshine. The rolls are attached 9 crown; us 
that fit well down on the he d like ; 
baby’s bonnet. The best beret Londor 
is of scarlet cloth made on < shaped 
stitched band ornamented witi a gol 
brooch and tilts down to one s Je. Pil] 
boxes are worn well forward, but, 0 





covers the face, is fine mesh with one large 
velvet dot the size of a florin placed to rr 
fall round about the chin. Thaarup is 
placing minute bows and pipings of 
cherry bébé ribbon on his attractive dark 
pill-boxes that are smothered in crisp tulle 
ruches or cockaded with ribbon almost 
like Victorian caps. Many pill-boxes are 
left absolutely plain, and very smart 
they are. 

The off-the-face hat is another great 
favourite. It is mostly made in felt, 
dramatic in black, very weddingish and 
pretty in pastel pinks and blues. The 
brim turns back sharply from the face 
and is either cut right away at the back or 
has a slit, like a slice cut out of a cake, 
so that it rests easily over the shoulders. 
Erik are showing off-the-face hats with 
the wide turn-back brims of a nun’s coif. 
Some have a bandeau on the forehead, 
some are without, and they are made in 
black, ice blue, grey blue, dusty pink, 
golden beige, and the deep bright blue of . 
a cineraria. They are exactly right with the whole, the hats are less cock« yed than 








Maxi 





price 

the coat-frocks with low necklines and A wide-brimmed black felt with a gutter edge, for years and there is less of a forward 
white piqué collars and revers. and bright blue ribbon with a serrated edge. movement. 

There is a nick in front and a dent in the crown. Many of the sailors and_»ill-boxe ; 
NAILORS, and there are any number of Scott’s. look well with a snood. These snood 
them, are pretty with fluted brims are in wool, cord, narrow ribbon, in 4 

when they are straws, or brims cut out like the others highish and squashed in or caught kinds of matt yarn mixtures. They arm __ 
petals of a flower. These brims are widish,and down with silk stitching. They show a great seldom in a plain mesh stitch ; usually ther 
most becoming. Smaller sailors are often oval deal of tan in all shades, for these tans is a line of lace stitch inlet at intervals 
with oval dented crowns and the trimming mix well with grey suitings and pigskin or loops in horizontal lines, or they are tied 
placed just below the brim. Scott has a felt accessories. At Debenham’s they have _ up with butterfly bows. And the coarser the 
sailor with an oval crown dented in tiers, felts with rolling Regency brims and snood the smarter. P. Joyce REyNoLps. 








W ACROSS 
C R OS S O R D N oO e 6 8 3 . Means of burning the candle at both ends (4 


R FAL LACE A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. . Put on to the negative at midday (4) 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 683, CouNTRY a Seater hank y 
Lirr, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this . If he were a god he would give ichor (tw 


office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, March 4, 1943. words, 5, 5) { ? it 
W F p D | N G V F| LS 12. She wept for her slain children (5) 
| 2 3 |4 5 _ 7 8 13. Be innate, not in this place (6) 


15. Neuralgia sounding like the clock ! (3) 


. Efficient rating? (two words, 4, 6) 


oon 








PRING and summer brides 18. It is intended to put me in front of the 
sluggard’s tutor (5) 


should go to the White House e . a * * 19. The lamp of Hesperus? (9) 
in New Bond Street for their i e Ra eteeee 22. Your bank will let you know it isn’t really a 


; ; : heavily pencilled sketch ! (9) 
wedding veils. This firm, famous 


a s 24. Being this, Cleopatra ‘‘ took her own way” (5 
naaetine cmehnagr ds Mii 10 ON US UE 
for its trousseaux, has a wide 
| hl 


25. Priestly figure among the relics (3) 
selection of pre-war real lace Higher than the sphery chime . 


‘ . : 7 ea Milton (5 i 
wedding vets at amazinely tow | FATT Timi T OTT TPT] an. itr ng not te at “te 
prices. * (two words, 6, 4) 


26. The modern siren’s vocal warnings (6) 
29. ‘‘Love Virtue—she alone is free; 
7 She can teach ye how to —— 


33. Somewhat porcine encumbrance for one’s 
eye (4) 


. eH & | a 
34. Where we’re possibly trespassing in the pat 
EEERUEEE JE ree word, 2 8 3) 
* a aT y | so 35 half of 17? (4) 


The White House has also many 
exquisite pre-war christening 


veils, and real lace by the yard. . Reared on at least 


DOWN 


1. Artemis suffering a decline (two words, 6, 4 

2. With or without centres, they are all rationed 
(10 

seein ieoniinies waters (two words, 6, 3) 

He walked with God (5) 

Witch’s address (5) 

Look after the intelligence (4) 

. Is fragrant whether or not it carrie 4 spike (4) 

4 5 11. Fondle little Edward? (6) 

| 14. If polite one gives it to the speale (3) 

16. Whom the shoe did not fit (two rds, 4,° 


5 
~) 


Besides | for lingeri 

layetes, the White Hou is able ns 2 
to offer pre-war stock of real lace 0 = & & 2 : | | 
Anghise In" varcus widths, for | watt Leal Lal tM 
the making of children’s frocks. s & x . » 


As always, the White House 


ID oe 




















specialises in jabots, collars, cuffs, 6, When the aoe. ait 1 
plastrons, bows, etc., of the finest Name Agent oat 
real lace 20. ‘‘Man sees it” (anagr.) (9) : 3 
21. Songs from a London theatre? (6) ‘ 





: rd wy t 23. Worn with a difference in Hamlet 
E H i E anos 27. Belgian fortress (5) : 
SOLUTION TO No. 682. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 28. Refer to the baseborn dog (5) 3 
v¢  e) U & a D appeared in the issue of February 19, will be announced next week, 30. Capital of an occupied land (4) P 4 

Y , ACROSS. 1, Race Club; 5, Stripe; 9, Suddenly; 10, Slakes; 11, 31. Animal with much skill and almos beat 
UNEN SPECIALIST methyst; 13, Astern; 14,Sow; 16, Coolie; 19, Last Lap; 20, Monday; - ——F 
51, NEW BON D ST WL SI teed rays: 27, Sea Fever; 28, Ingrid; 29, Sprained; 90,Greedy; = The winner of Crossword No 

* . : : DOWN. 1, Rascal; 2, Cadger; 3, Creche; 4, Unless; 6, Talk shop; a Mr. i Heneage, 

nkwells; 8, Essences; 12, Tomtits; 15, Way; 16, Cap; 17, Amassing; 18, Sy 18ea. 
Intrigue; 19, Ladybird; 22, Eel pie; 23, Afraid; 24, Avenue; 25, Grades. 2, The Grove, Uplands, 





= 
amie Ere ana et ees 
ite—l_ 
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For 120 years the same | Pica % ff tialp 
See 


1€ fac THE RED CROSS 


° a - AND ST. JOHN 
smal family have jealously x ) APPRAL 
Sauce H th Py by sending a don- 

‘ ec e % * n lames’s 
hed guard 2 STS ay AE pera ee ” 
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smart excelle 
Wn 9 
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tilted 
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THE CONDITIONER 
OF CHAMPIONS 


—of all breeds—will keep 
your dog in first-class 
fettle. If feeding is a 
problem send penny stamp 
for helpful leaflet to 
Benbow’s Dog Mixture 


rowng 

ike Co., Ltd. (Dept. C.L.), 

ondor 26, Copers Cope Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

aped Used by leading Kennels 


for Lo8 years. 


gold 







Pill Maximum AT CHEMISTS AND CORN 


He THe ew, 





t, Ong price 23/- per MERCHANTS. 
tha Finest conditioner 
‘ward for YOUR Dog— 








Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers 


of the American style cigarette BENBOWS 


DOG MIXTURE 


boxe 
100d 
in all 
y are 
ther 


FIFTH AVENUE 
20 for 2'- 








rvals 

tile | STOP THAT 

r the COLD, WITH 173, New Bond Street, W.I. 

LDS, pan ‘ 

-l} VAPEX 

|) oS: || (THE DOCTORS 
For the safe, quick, 

(tw } pleasant relief of 







Colds and Catarrh 


Breathe the Vapour 





CEYLON TEA 


2 ozs. of The Doctor’s Ceylon 


Tea goes much further than 2 ozs. 


Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 











of ordinary tea. 














name 





Chloride 


{AZ ok E 
ntl BATTERIES 
’ Blades are now made 








including Purchases Tax 


ie popular slotted pat- 
1 though scarcer than 


y are still obtainable by For Cou ntry House 





the leokout for clean 
omfortable shaving. 









able only from Retailers. Lj H » 7 7 G 
ightin * ) First steps in modelling ‘, 
g » are best begunwith’ | 


ILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. ‘ 
For particulars write to: Y H ARBUtTT’S 


Dal is Precious CHE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


* oe @ 4 
i Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 yy ¥ 
t for Salvage wens ||P £ASTICTNHE : 


17 
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Don’t forget the 


-it adds the 
appetising flavou 


of Beef 
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